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A Simple. Practical, and Sensible Speller 


Hicks’s Champion Spelling Book 


By WARREN E. HICKS 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 





Complete, Price, 25 Cents In Two Parts, 


Price, each, 18 Cents 


This book embodies the method that 
enabled the pupils in the Cleveland schools 
after two years to win the National Education 
Association Spelling Contest of 1908. 

By this method a spelling lesson of ten 
words is given each day from the spoken 
vocabulary of the pupil. Of these ten words, 
_ two are selected for intensive study, and in the 
spelling book are made prominent in both 
position and type at the head of each day’s 
lessons, these two words being followed by 
the remaining eight words in smaller type. 
Systematic review is provided throughout the 
book. Each of the ten prominent words 
taught intensively in a week is listed as a sub- 
ordinate word in the next two weeks; included 
in a written spelling contest at the end of eight 
weeks ; again in the annual contest at the end 





of the year; and again as a subordinate word 
in the following year’s work ;— used five times 
in all within two years. 

‘The Champion Spelling Book consists 
of a series of lessons arranged as above for six 
school years, from the third to the eighth, 
inclusive. It presents about 1,200 words each 
year, and teaches 312 of them with special 
clearness and intensity. It also includes occa- 
sional supplementary exercises which serve as 
aids in teaching sounds, vowels, homonyms, 
rules of spelling, abbreviated forms, suffixes, 
prefixes, the use of hyphens, plurals, dictation 
work, and word building. The words have 
been selected from lists, supplied by grade 
teachers of Cleveland schools, of words ordi- 
narily misspelled by the pupils of their respect- 
ive grades. 








Send for list of test words prepared by President Lord of the Champaign, Illinois, State Normal School ; 
Miss Adelaide S. Baylor, Superintendent of Schools, Wabash, Ind.; President Brown of Valparaiso 
University ; and State Superintendent Stone of Vermont; — and test the spelling of Your pupils 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 





A MILD MESSAGE. 


There is nothing in the least ex- 
plosive in President Taft’s first an- 
nual message to Congress. The ex- 
tended program of new _ legisiation, 
which he outlined in his recent 
speeches, is absent. In part, it may 
have been reconsidered: in part, it 
may have been merely deferred for 
treatment in:special messages _ later. 
The Nicaraguan situation, in particu- 
lar, is reserved for such tre tment. 
So is the large and complicated ques- 
tion of the amendment of the anti- 
trust law and _ the interstate com- 
merce law. The New York sugar 
frands are touched upon, but so far 
from recommending Congressional in- 
vestigation at the present stage of af- 
fairs, the President deprecates it as 
likely to interfere with the due 
course of justice. Altogether, Wall 
Street breathed a sigh of relief when 
the message was printed, and stocks 
went up. 
THE 


PRESIDENT’S RECOM- 


MENDATIONS. 

Among the President’s recommen- 
dations were the establishment of a 
system of postal savings banks; the 
provision of subsidies for the encour- 
agement of American shipping: the 
ciscontinuance of the issue of judicial 
injunctions in labor cases without no- 
tice: the requirement of publicity for 
political contributions in the election 
of Congressmen; bills for the admis- 
sion of New Mexico and Arizona as 
separate states; pensions for civil 
employees; and the appointment of a 
commission to consider the wisdont 
of holding an exposition to celebrate 
the semi-centennial of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation freeing the 
negroes. 

PARING DOWN EXPENDITURES. 

Warned by the large deficit for the 
eurrent fiscal year, which amounts to 
more than $73.000,000, including dis- 
bursements for the Panama Canal, the 
Vresident has insisted upon a close 
paring down of expenditures in the 
various departments. Parily through 
actual economies in administration, 
and partly by postponing various 
needed works till a later date, tde de- 
partment esfimates have been so re- 
duced that they amount to nearly 
forty-three million dollars less than 
the appropriations made for the cur- 
rent fiscal vear. The sale of Panama 
canal bonds will take care of this 
year’s deficit. and the secretiry of 
the treasury anticipates a surplus of 
about thirty-five million dollars for 
the next fiscal year. excluding psy- 
ments on account of the Panama 
canal. More than ten million dollars 
is saved in the navy department 
alone, where the only new construc- 
tion asked for is two battleships and 
a repair ship. 

NO PLACE FOR POLITICS. 

Under an executive order, just sent 
out by President Taft. at the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Knox, politics 
will hereafter be tahooed in the se- 
lection of men to fill the lower-grade 
diplomatic positions. An examining 
hoard is to be created, which will 
test the capacity of applicants for the 
lower-grade positions in practically 
the same way that the civil service 
commission tests the fitness of appli- 
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cants for other public offices. Ap- 
pointments will be made from the 
lists thus established; promotions 
will be made from the lower to ihe 
higher positious; and the way to ap- 
pointment to be chiefs of missions 
will be open to men of proved capac- 
ity in the higher-grade places. This 
system looks to making the diplo- 
matic service truly a career and 
wholly eliminating politics in deter- 
mining its personnel. 
THE BRITISH CRISIS. 

The British parliament was _ for- 
mally prorogued December 3 until 
January 15. This, however, is only 
a formality, as the dissolution of the 
present parliament will be formally 
announced long before that date. and 
elections will be he'd in the midd‘e of 
January. So eager were the mem- 
bers to begin the campaign that many 
of them did not wait fer the proroga- 
tion but betook themselves at once to 
their constituencies. The campaign 
promises to be one of great hbitter- 
ness and intensity; and the united 
Liberal and Labor parties will take 
up with enthusiasm the challenge of 
the Lords. 

“TARIFF REFORM” IN 
LAND. 

With us, “tariff reform” means the 
reduction of duties or their abolition. 
In England, the meaning is exactly 
the opposite. The tariff reform cry 
there means the abandonment of the 
long-established free trade _ policy, 
and the adoption of a protective tar- 
iff. The program of the Unionists, if 
they obtain control of the govern- 
ment at the approaching general e‘ec- 
tions, is to admit raw materials free, 
but to impose a duty of five per cent. 
on partly manufactured goods, ten 
per cent. upon articles nearly com- 
pleted, and fifteen per cent. on com- 
pletely manufactured goods. All this 
for the purpose of raising revenue, 
helping the home producer against 
foreign competition, giving prefer- 
ence to the colonies, and securing bet- 
ter terms from foreign countries. It 
is also proposed to put a duty of two 
shillings a quarter upon foreign 
wheat——a proposition which will 
pretty surely raise the cry of “dear 
bread.” 

A BENIGNANT KING. 

King Gustav of Sweden has been 
so aroused by the industrial troubles 
in the country of which he is sover- 
eign. and has developed so deep an 
interest in the condition of wage- 
earners, that he has undertaken to 
study industrial conditions for him- 
self and at first hand. Doffing the 
royal purple and whatever other togs 
zo with the kingly office, he has put 
on the garb of a coal-heaver, and 
quite unknown to his associates has 
spent a day carrying sacks of coal 
from a lighter. Nor is this a single 
adventure in the ranks of the toilers; 
he has caused it to be known that he 
intends, still incognito, to make a like 
personal study of the conéition of 
other classes of wage-earners. 


GERMAN PROBLEMS OF 
FINANCE. 

The German Emperor has opened 
the Reichstag by reading the speech 
from the throne in person. Though 
rend in resonant tones, the speech is 
no more illuminating than such ut‘er- 
ances ordinarily are. But in Germany, 
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as in England, the budget is really 
the critical question. New sources 
of revenue must be found if the gov- 
ernment’s benevolent schemes are to 
be financed, and the expenditures 
upon the navy are to be met. Both 
the army and navy estimates show 
great increases. The demands for 
the navy are particularly heivy; and 
if Germany is to go on building 
Dreadnoughts and super-Dresd- 
noughts at the present rate, the bur- 
dens of taxation must be very greatly 
increased. 


’™ 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


A noteworthy period of building 
aetivity will scon double the value cf 
buildings on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. The regents in 
their last report to the state legis!a- 
ture noted the approximate value of 
all university buildings as about 
$400,000. Since that report, the law 
building, the gift of United States 
Senator Guggenheim, has been 
erected at a cost of about $70,000. 
Work has been begun on the Macky 
anditorium, which will cost $270,000, 
exclusive of the cost of organ and 
furnishings: this building is being 
built with funds provided by the will 
of Andrew J. Macky. a Boulder pio- 
neer. In addition to these two build- 
ings, work is in progress on a $70,000 
heating plant and a $36,000 addition 
to the Hale science building, the 
funds for which were provided by 
the legislature. An appropriation of 
$70,000 was also made for the central 
portion of a projected $270,000 
museum building; work on this build- 
ing will hegin soon. It will thus he 
seen that about $500.000. or a sum 
$100,000 larger than the present total 
building valuation, is being expended. 





A movement prevailed at Provi- 
dence some time ago looking for a 
change of the charter of Brown uni- 
versity. so that instead of its re2main- 
ing a distinctively Baptist institution, 
all sectarian requirements might be 
elimirated. The report of the com- 
mittee on the change of charter was 
net unfavorable to it. and the im- 
pression has prevailed that the 
change was as good as made. But 
the committee was required to sub- 
mit the preliminary report to the 
uumni as being those who were most 
vitally interested: and as a larger 
number of the alumni, if not a major- 
itv, are Baptists, it was found that 
there was a deep-seated opposition to 
the plan. Consequently it has heen 
entirely transposed, and now it is 
proposed that every effort shall be 
put forward to restore to the charter 
the letter and spirit of the original 
fathers and founders of “the college 
of Rhede Island and the Providence 
plantations called Brown.” 


— 
> 





JUST SPRUNG UP. 

A small Norwegian lad presented 
himself before a_ certain school 
teacher, who asked him his name. 

“Pete Peterson,” he replied. 

“And how old are you, Peter?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Ay not know how old a bane,” 
said the lad. 

“Well, when were you horn?’ con- 
tinued the teacher. 

“Ay not born at all; ay got step- 
mutter.’—Harper’s Magazine. 





ante 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 
As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS. 


By MAUD SUMMERS 

The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 


By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 


PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c By mail, 36c 


FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 36c By mail, 42c 
SECOND READER: 186 pages. Price 42c By mail, 50c 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c «By mail, 560 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 











WINSHIP TEACHERS” AGENCY 


-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘*] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me th houtall our dealings with each other. | feel 
perfectly sat with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*1 want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I a feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing.is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.”’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us M . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
pen in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, lappreciate your services very 
much indeed. a 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F, PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 

















School 


Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day or any desired program. Send for ESTI- 
MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No, 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN, 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mffes. 


STASFORD, CONNECTICUT 





SNA 








goes your pencil just when youneed it the most. What is 








more exasperating than a lead pencil that fails to keep 
| its point and breaks without the shadow of an excuse? 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 


do not act this way. They are made from the best and purest graphite and 


the highest quality of cedar. Try them and you will be convinced. 


Send sixteen cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and receive samples that will 
give you the ocular proof of their excellence. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 








Jersey City, Ni J, 
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THE STANDARD 
ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Are adapted in every way to meet the latest 
College Entrance Requirements in English. 














The INTERNATIONAL 
MODERN LANGUAGE 
SERIES 


Consists of over a hundred and thirty books 
written by the best writers, classic and modern. 








HE books in these two well-known series 
are carefully edited, convenient in size, 
attractive in appearance and modest in 

price. Send for descriptive pamphlets giving 
complete lists of the books in each series. 





GINN AND COMPANY 
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NEW" MACMILLAN BOOKS 


CAESAR: THE GALLIC WAR 


By ARCHIBALD Livingston Honess, Instructor in 

Latin in the Wadleigh High School, New York 
City. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. xiii +522 
pages. $1.25 net. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


For Use in High Schools. By HENRY Crew, Profes- 
sor of Physics, Northwestern University, revised 
by FRANKLIN T. Jones, Teacher of Physics, 
University School, Cleveland. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiv + 435 pages. $1.10 net. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 


By O1tve M. Jones, Principal, Public School No. 
120, and ELEANOR G. LEARY and and AGNks E. 
QuisH, Teachers, Public School No. 120, New 
York. 12mo. Cloth. viii+193 pages. 980 
cents net. 


THE PUPILS’ ARITHMETIC 


By JAmes C. BYRNES, B. S., Ph. M., Member of Board 
of Examiners, Department of Education, New 
York; Jvuria RicHMAN, District Superintendent 
of Schools, New York; and Joun S. Roserrs, 
A.M., Ph.M., Principal of Public School 62, Man- 
hattan, New York. In two parts. Each part 





12mo. Cloth. 
Part Il. x +216 pages. 26 cents net. 
Part II. x+218 pages. 30 cents net. 


THE NATURE-STUDY IDEA 


By L. H. Battery. 12mo. Cloth. ix + 246 pages. 
$1.00 net. 





The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 

















JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
In Education and Heredity 


By A. EB. WINSHIP 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By..Hugo.B.. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


“‘Progressive Lessons in Art Education’’ is ar- 
tistic; practical, pedagdgical and~ educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject.’ The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
partof the: pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School, 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor in the common, S¢hools, fully justifies. the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 
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GLADSTONE. 


BRITAIN’S GREAT COMMONER. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 


“The most brilliant intellect devoted to the service of 
the state since parliamentary government began.”— 
Lord Salisbury, a political opponent. 

It requires the services of a great man to guide 
intelligently and safely the intricate affairs of a 
great nation. And this is especially true of Eng- 
land, with its far-reaching and complicated im- 
perial interests, with vast territories in every con- 
tinent, with its merchantmen coursing every sea, 
and with all other nations as neighbors some- 
where. , 

_Biitain has had some eminent prime ministers 
—such as Pitt and Peel and Palmerston; 
Brougham, Disraeli, and Salisbury. But the full 
peer of any of them, and the-superior of many of 
them, was William Ewart Gladstone, whose cen- 
tennial falls due with the closing of the present 
year. 

The Gladstones were a Scotch family. The 
original name was “Gledstane,” a compound 
name made up of “Gled”—a hawk—and “Stane” 
—a stone. When some members of the family 
settled in England the name was Anglicized into 
“Gladstone.” Mr. Gladstone’s father settled in 
Liverpool, and became one of the many merchant 
princes of that great port. Here the subject of 
this sketch was born on December 29, 1809. 

As a boy, Gladstone was entered at the famous 
school of Eton, and had some choice schoolmates 
in Kinglake and Canning, in Tennyson and the 
Arthur Hallam whose praises were afterwards 
woven into Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and of 
whom, after he had retired from parliamentary 
life, Gladstone wrote some “Personal Recollec- 
tions” for the Youth’s Companion. 

He was an apt student, but not a pedant. His 
chief interest was in the languages, specially 
Greek and Latin. This linguistic interest he 
maintained all his life, and it led to his becoming 
one of the ablest of Homeric students, and one of 
the choicest translators of Horace. For the ac- 
quisition of German he seems to have had no 
forte, but he was well versed in French, and knew 
Italian so well that he could make an address in 
it without any one detecting a flaw in either pro- 
nunciation or grammar. This also enabled him 
to become one of the most intelligent commenta- 
tors of Dante’s great poem. 

At Eton also he was a great out-of-door lad, 
being: fond-of every healthy and:rugged ‘sport, 
football, cricket, rowing, etc.. From his Scotch 
anééstry-good health had~come as a priceless 
heritage, and he never tampered with that legacy 
of health all his life long. His hewing down great 
oaks in the forests of Hawarden in his later 


years has become historic. He had a passion for 
riding horseback, and to see the great statesman 
indulging in a wild gallop over the moors about 
Chester, or on the riding path in Hyde Park, was 
not an uncommon sight. Rarey—the eminent 
American horse-tamer— said that Gladstone was 
“the finest and boldest rider I have ever known,” 

At nineteen he entered Christ Church College 
at Oxford, a college that gave to England no less 
than seven prime ministers. Here he proved him- 
self a prodigious student, reading everything that 
was worth reading. And here also he joined a de- 
bating society, and became so famous as a des 
bater that he was made its president. In one of 
the debates he acquitted himself so well that 
Bishop Wordsworth there and then prophesied 
that Gladstone would one day be prime minister. 

He graduated from Oxford with the double 
first prize, the highest honor the college could 
confer. His preference was to be a clergyman in 
the established church, but to this his father— 
canny Scot as he was—refused his assent. In 
this decision the church lost a great preacher, 
while the country gained a great statesman. 

In 1833 he was elected to parliament through 
the influence of the Duke of Newcastle, who 
wished some able young man to stem the advanc- 
ing tide of political reform. And this opportunity 
just suited Gladstone, for he was by heredity and 
training an enthusiastic Tory. He was even’so 
conservative as to favor only an emancipation for 
slaves in the British dominions when they should 
be prepared for it by education. It was his Tory- 
ism revealed in his defence of the state church that 
led to one of Macaulay’s most incisive and most 
caustic essays, in which his friends thought they 
saw the coup de grace for young Gladstone, 

But the instincts dominant in Gladstone 
promised ultimately the utter extinction of his 
Tory proclivities. His was too fine, too generous, 
too heroic a mind to be forever allied with the 
forces that would block all rightful and sane re- 
forms. And so it came to pass thatthe man 
whom Macaulay cauterized for his conservatism 
‘was*the man who removed civil disabilities from 
the Jews, aided (though cautiously) the emancipa- 
tion of the slave, wrought to open those scandal- 
ous Neapolitan prisons and to achieve Italian in- 
dependence, thundered with the force of Jove 
agaimst Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria, lifted the 
burden of a state church from the shoulders df 


Ireland, and sowght in every honorable, charitable,” 


and feasible way, to bring about a method of 
Home Rule for that unhappy island. ’ So Stalwart 


a Liberal did he become’ that: even. friends. of ree > 


7 
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form forsook him, and went over.to a working 
agreement, at least, with the Tories. Oxford, 
which he had so long represented in parliament, 
went back on him. So did Lancashire. But 
these defections only opened the way for his 
representation of Midlothian, which honored both 
him and them. He had followed his star of 
destiny with unswerving fidelity, and anything 
which appealed to his sense of justice he followed 
either to victory or defeat, as the case might be. 
And if those who once were friends deserted or 
opposed him, he was magnanimous enough never 
to harbor a grudge or speak the word that could 
never be forgiven or recalled. 

It is interesting to recall if only the names of 
the men with whom he had parliamentary asso- 
ciations either as friend or opponent during his 
long career of sixty years. There was Sir Robert 
Peel, Dan O’Connell, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord John Russell, Macaulay, Grote, Canning, 
Bulwer Lytton, Palmerston, Brougham, Disraeli, 
John Bright, Cobden, and a score of others 
equally able as statesmen. To debate in such 
cqmpany, to frame measures that were to meet 
the approval or criticism of such men, was a per- 
petual incentive to Gladstone to be and do his 
best. It was great political company he was keep- 
ing, and he must not be below their level. 

Then he had one great advantage of having 
one sturdy foeman in Benjamin Disraeli, for the 
presence of that political foe; as strategic as he 
was cynical, kept Gladstone always on his mettle. 
For twenty-four years as leaders of their political 
parties these two men faced each other across the 
gangway of the House of Commons. 

I esteem it a memory worth retaining of seeing 
these two men facing each other in the House. 
Gladstone was then in power; Disraeli in opposi- 
tion. The debate was but insignificant, but it was 
not the debate I cared for so much as the men. 
There was Gladstone with that fine, open, genial 
face, which Justin McCarthy declares was the 
“most magnificent human face” he had even seen, 
and with those kindly, beaming eyes that bespoke 
the utmost candor. And opposite to him Disraeli 
crouched down in his chair, with features tense, 
and with weasel eyes fastened on his opponent, 
watching intently for any slip his political foe 
might make, and which might be used to his dis- 
advantage. It was a study in physiognomy, and 
the odds were involuntarily in favor of Gladstone. 

By unanimous consent Gladstone is con- 
sidered the greatest finance minister England ever 
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had. His budget speeches always crowded the 
House. Seats in the galleries were then at a 
premium. He had the most complete acquaint- 
ance with fiscal matters, and the art of making the 
dullest of them eloquent. It is not given to one 
statesman in*a thousand to make statistics en- 
trancing, but Gladstone could and did. 

When he had served in parliament for forty 
years he gave notice of his retirement therefrom. 
But public affairs took such a turn that he was 
forced back into office, and remained there another 
twenty years, finally retiring in 1894. This made 
sixty years of public service, and of memorable 
service. And yet so fine was his grace of 
modesty that in the last speech he made in the 
House he made but the slightest allusion to his 
retirement, and numbers of his friends and oppo- 
nents did not gather that it was his last word to 
parliament. Had they known it at the time, there 
would have been a scene that would have defied 
description, 

Mr. Gladstone was frequently offered the honor 
of a peerage, but he gratefully, yet persistently, 
declined the honor. He made many peers, but he 
would not be made a peer. He had no wish for a 
coronet. Disraeli became Lord Beaconsfield. 
Even his friend Tennyson became Lord Tennyson. 
But he preferred to remain plain William Ewart 
Gladstone. And the people loved him for his 
choice, and they coined for him in the mint of 
their affection the titles of “The great Com- 
moner” and “England’s Grand Old Man.” 

Retired from public lite, he enjoyed the quiet of 
his castle in Hawarden, which had come to him 
by his happy marriage with Catherine Glynne in 
1839. His retirement was like “a knight who had 
laid down his well-worn sword, hung up his dinted 
armor, and was content thereafter to look on the 
lists where others strove.” 

But he could not be idle. He read much, and 
wrote much,—of Sheridan and Wordsworth, of 
Tennyson and Browning, and many others. He 
visited the cottagers of Hawarden, and there was 
not a little child that he did not know and bless. 

Visiting the Riviera in the winter of 1897, to es- 
cape the English climate, he was stricken with the 
first serious illness of his life. He was brought 
back to Hawarden by easy stages, and lingered 
until the spring put forth her roses and the haw- 
thorn of the hedgerows bloomed. And then on 
May 19, 1898,—Ascension Day according to the 
calendar of the church he loved,—the end came. 

And he was laid to rest in the great Abbey. 
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THE VALUE OF TIME. 
If a man has no regard for the time of other men, why should he have for their 
money? What is the difference between taking a man’s hour and taking his five dollars? 
There are many men to whom each hour of the business day is worth more than five 


dollars.— Horace Greeley. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION.—(Il.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT STRATTON D, BROOKS, BOSTON. 


The great problem of the school is the one of 
balancing the conflicting demands of restrictive 
teaching for habit development, and of non-restric- 
tive teaching for judgment development. The 
wise marshaling of facts, processes, principals, 
material, and methods so as to meet most accepta- 
bly the multitudinous demands of the school is a 
task that presents always the possibility of much 
error. Suffice it to say that the earnest attention 
of the teaching profession for many years has been 
given to this problem, and the results are better 
than many laymen suspect, 

I have said this much in order to make clear the 
great difficulty that must be encountered in the 
era of industrial education upon which we are now 
entering. Industrial education will meet the same 
problems. It will need to fix habits/to train judg- 
ment, and incidentally to furnish facts. 

At present the factory owner has need of skilled 
labor. But skilled labor is of two kinds—that 
which depends mainly on habit, and that which de- 
pends mainly on judgment. For the one kind of 
labor there is required a man so drilled in the 
handling of particular material in a particular way 
that his actions have become habitual. For the 
other kind of labor the over-emphasizing of habit 
will prove a hindrance to mobility of thought and 
readiness in action when confronted with condi- 
tions demanding the use of judgment. The dis- 
cussion of industrial education has suffered some- 
what from a lack of appreciation of the funda- 
mental differences that must necessarily exist in 
the types of education furnished to meet these two 
distinct demands. 

In its endeavor to supply the first of these types 
of education the school is at the very outset met by 
conditions and considerations that render its ser- 
vices of small value and to a large extent un- 
necessary. The necessity for rapidity and 
economy of production in industrial lines has de- 
veloped a system of sub-divided work. What was 
once the business of one man is now performed 
by a dozen, each limited to a single operation, and 
each one of these dozen operations requires no 
judgment—merely the automatic repetition of the 
same action, day in and day out. When the divi- 
sion of labor has reached the point that the left 
side of a piece of ivory is filed by one operator and 
then passed to the next, who files the right side, 
because this process saves turning the piece or 
changing the file from hand to hand, the oppor- 
tunity for education in.school has disappeared. 
In so far as the demand is solely for rapid opera- 
tors in simple operations under a system of divi- 
sion of labor, it is a demand for restrictive habit- 
forming education of the lowest type. It is 
doubtful whether such an education need ever be 
supplied by the schools. It is probable that in 


many cases the simplification of operation has 
been carried to such an extent that but brief ser- 
vice in the factory will do all that education can 
ever do, and that no school education is really 
needed. 


To make habit-forming the sole aim of educa- 
tion would mean the definite decision of society to 
establish by approved institutional means a fac- 
tory caste. It would be the substitution of educa- 
tion down for education up. It would be the 
abandonment of all that hasbeen considered 
fundamental in American education, and would 
render necessary the defence of public education 
for other reasons than those given so far in the 
history of this country. Unless education, 
whether industrial or otherwise, aims at individual 
freedom and at the highest development of the 
native abilities of every embryo citizen, it must 
find other justification than the need of a 


“ democracy for intelligent citizens capable of judg- 


ing and deciding for themselves. 

The second demand is, for |skilled labor of the 
higher type, and here the conditions for school in- 
struction are more favorable. The factory needs 
not only the automatic operator in positions re- 
quiring reflex actions merely, but it has even 
greater need for men capable of advancing to the 
higher grades of work. These higher grades of 
work require not more rapid manipulation of 
material, but a combination of operations and 
conditions in which the possession of good judg- 
ment becomes essential. To educate a man for 
such an opportunity is to educate him up, not 
down. It means not only improved products, but 
improved men—and first and last we must not 
forget that the purpose of public education is to 
improve men, not products; and that the results 
of education, whether industrial or otherwise, 
should be primarily to improve the conditions of 
the men who attend the school, and only 
secondarily to improve the conditions of the men 
who hire them. 

The education of a man for the forms of me- 
chanical-labor that require judgment will have 
many restrictive, habit-forming elements, but it 
must be on the whole a non-restrictive, judgment- 
forming education. It means expansion and 
freedom, and becomes thereby admissible to a 
scheme of American public education, and de- 
fensible on the same grounds as other public edu- 
cation. Here lies the proper field for the de- 
velopment of industrial education. 

There is in Boston an evening industrial school 
attended by members now in trades who are pre: 
paring themselves for higher work. A prominent 
member of a class of firemen who are studying to 
become engineers was asked what he thought of 
the work. He replied, “The trouble is we are not 
educated enough. We can’t think out the prob- 
lems. Most of us quit grammar school too 
young.” It is probable that this man hit upon a 
great truth, namely, that the handling of material 
as a habitual process has small educative value in 
preparation for a more skilful handling of the same 
material in ways that demand the exercise of judg- 
ment. Here were fifty firemen who, though long 
in daily contact with engines, were yet unable to 
make easily the step to the position of engineer, 
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because of limited education ofthe kind often 
slightingly referred to as “general.” It is proba- 
ble that time will show that we are at present in 
danger of being carried too far in our belief in the 
efficacy of material as a means of education, just 
as many years ago the object method was car- 
ried to a great excess. 

It is unfortunate that some able advocates of 
industrial education have attempted to justify it as 
a substitute for the elementary instruction now 
provided, and have endeavored to show that the 
work of the elementary schools is useless. In- 
dustrial education needs no such justification. It 
has ample grounds to stand on that are true, with- 
out presenting false ones. 

The real situation is that the work of the ele- 
mentary schools substantially as organized to-day 
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—to be modified Of course as experience may 
demonstrate—must remain the dominant purpose 
of public school. work. No industrial education is 
thinkable as a substitute for it, but only as supple- 
mentary to it. The fact that some thousands do 
not get all that they need under the present system 
should not obscure the fact that for the great 
majority the elementary schools are furnishing 
most excellently a desirable type of education. 
The presence of a few thousands who are not re- 
ceiving the education best suited to them means 
only that the system must be modified in some re- 
spects and extended in others, so that it may fit 
the needs of these thousands also. Industrial 
education is defensible only as supplementary to 
elementary education, not as a substitute for it. 
—Report for 1909. 
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EDUCATION AND FINANCEZIN THE SOUTH. 


' [ Editorial. ] 


The Southern states get slight credit for their 
heroism in maintaining .public schools. From 
1850 to 1860 the South was increasing rapidly in 
per capita wealth, and in 1860 the per capita 
wealth was greater than in the North. 

In 1860 30 per cent. of the entire wealth of the 
country was in the South. 

From 1860 to 1870 the South lost 47 per cent. 
of its total wealth, while the North was gaining in 
wealth in a miraculous manner. In Alabama the 
per capita wealth dropped from $514 to $202, in 
Georgia from $611 to $226, in Mississippi from 
$767 to $253, in South Carolina from $779 to $295. 
In New York it increased from $475 to $1,483. 
In 1860 the ten Southern states had 30 per cent. 
of the wealth of the country; in 1870 but 8 per 
cent. 

At the same time the public debt of the South 
had increased, from 1850 to 1870, more than 400 
per cent. 

During the Civil war the South lost 10 per cent. 
of its entire male population, and in the twenty- 
five years following the war 2,500,000 of her ambi- 
tious men left the South to make their home in the 
North and Far West. The drain of noble blood 
by these two sources is beyond estimate. 

The readjustment to an entirely new industrial 
order was an herculean task. 

The unprecedented social upheaval stood in the 
way of industrial development. 

From the close of the war to 1900 the West in- 
vited enterprise from the Eastern states and from 
the whole world, while the South had slight attrac- 
tion for such. 

To-day the ten Southern states have nearly one- 
fifth of the population and but one-twelfth of the 
wealth. 

Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania 
have a population equal to the Southern states, 
and they have four times their wealth. 

The average per capita wealth of the entire 
country is two and one-half times that of the ten 
Southern states, or $1,318 to $527. In New York 


it is four times that of the South, and in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Illinois 
it is three times. 

The proportion of adult males is less in the 
South. For every $1.90 to adult male in North 
Carolina, there is $6.31 in New York, $5.81 in 
Pennsylvania, $5.81 in Illinois, $5.54 in Massachu- 
setts, $5.32 in New Jersey. 

The school population of the South is relatively 
much greater than in the North. The total popu- 
lation is one-fifth; the school population one- 
fourth. The wealth per child of school age in 
South Carolina is $1.193, in New York, $7.941. In 
the entire South it is $1.595; in the United States 
it is $4.650. For every $1.59 per child of school 
age in the South the United States has $4.65 ; Con- 
nécticut, $6.33; Illinois, $6.17; New Jersey, $6.28; 
Massachusetts, $7.35; New York, $7.94. 

The United States raises twenty-six cents on a 
hundred dollars for school purposes, and the 
South raises seventy-five cents. 

The South has a biracial population, which com- 
plicates matters immeasurably. 

The South is essentially a rural population, 
which necessitates a large number of small 
schools. All this places an educational burden 
that no words can express. 

The per cent. of total school population in 
actual daily attendance for the United States was 
49.6, and for the South, 41. This increases the ex- 
pense per pupil in daily attendance in the South. 

For 1906 the South spent for each pupil in daily 
attendance $8.90, and the United States, $25.40. 

For each $1 spent by the South for each pupil in 
daily attendance the United States spent $2.85; 
Pennsylvania, $3.44; Massachusetts, $5.04; New 
York, $5.32. 

The South raised for each child of school age 
$3.41; the United States, $12.89. 

For each $1 of revenue 1aised for each child of 
school age in the South, the United States raised 
$3.78; Pennsylvania, $5.39; New York, $7.58; 
Massachusetts, $7.74. 
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The weakest point in the educational service of 
the South is in the uncertainty of school revenues. 

A movement is on foot to secure a more ade- 
quate local reyenue, a better county support, and 
more reliable state educational support. 

The best feature of education in the South is the 
fact that her problems are being studied by noble, 
patriotic, intelligent, level-headed men. 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 

My first acquaintance with Dr. Harris was in 
Andover, Mass, in the autumn of 1852, when he 
joined our class in Phillips Academy. He was then 
seventeen years old. He was a strong, healthy 
country boy. He learned readily, and enjoyed his 
studies. He was a modest, quiet, retiring, but 
observing youth. He remained there till the win- 
ter of 1853, when he went to’Connecticut to teach 
school. He did not return in the spring to gradu- 
ate with us, but entered Yale College in Septem- 
ber, 1854. There he remained, a member of the 
class of 1858, for two and a half years. He was 
then, as ever afterwards through a long life, an in- 
defatigable student. He could learn much more 
than the tasks assigned to the class, and he felt 
that he was wasting time. He left college in his 
junior year and went to St. Louis. Here he 
taught from 1857 to 1866, wher he was made as- 
sistant superintendent; in 1867 he became super- 
intendent, and held that office till 1880. 

During all the years from 1853 till he removed 
from St. Louis to Concord, Mass., I saw him but 
a few times. Since 1880, a period of twenty-nine 
years, we have met often. 

In the summer of 1880 we met in Saratoga. We 
walked over to the Congress park and had an 
earnest conversation in discussing eschatology. 
He had strong faith in the immortality of the soul, 
and had little patience with those who were en- 
deavoring to apply conditions of this world to the 
future life. While immortality is only a matter of 
belief and not of knowledge he would infer that the 
conditions of our life here are so utterly different 
from what in the very nature of the case must hold 
there, that we should not attempt to imagine the 
future disembodied life of the soul as similar to 
our life here. I question whether I have ever re- 
ceived so much from any other person upon this 
subject which commended itself to me as sound 
and reasonable. 

My next interview with him was the following 
year, at the meeting of the National Education 
Association at Atlanta. At a meeting of the di- 
rectors the place of holding the convention next 
year had been decided in favor of Saratoga. Then 
came the question of the date. It was proposed to 
fix on the week after the Fourth of July. I was 
then president of the American Institute of In- 
struction, and suggested that for a long period 
that body of New England teachers had held its 
annual meeting on that week, and I questioned 
whether it was desirable to hold the meeting of the 
national body so near to New England on the 
same week in which the New England Association 
would hold its meeting, 

Several leading men expressed no sympathy 
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with the New England meeting, and refused to 
change. The next morning I calledon Dr. Harris 
and proposed that we have in 1882 a joint meeting 
of the two bodies at Saratoga. 

Dr. Harris promised to call another meeting of 
the directors of the N. E. A. for that: evening, and 
appoint a committee whose duty should be to in- 
vite the American Institute of Instruction to ap- 
point a similar committee, and that these two com- 
mittees should have full powers to arrange for a 
joint meeting. That meeting was held and the 
committee appointed. The American directors 
agreed to the plan, and the joint meeting was held 
in July, 1882. It was a complete success. 

Another interesting incident occurred at the At- 
lanta meeting. The previous year, 1880, the N. 
E. A. had formed “The National Council of Edu- 
cation,” which at Atlanta was to hold its first 
meeting for reports of committees and discussions 
of the same. 

On the way to Atlanta, séveral of us stopped 
over Sunday at Lookout Mountain, and while 
there Dr. E. E. White of Ohio read to me his pro- 
posed report on manual training in schools. The 
report was brief and so plain that I thought there 
would be but little objection to it. Desirous, 
therefore, of having a harmonious beginning of 
the work of the council, I moved at its first session 
that we hear Dr, White’s paper first. It was so 
voted and that paper was read. The discussion 
was opened by Dr. Harris, who took decided ex- 
ceptions to the report. Then followed an all-day 
discussion, Dr. Harris being the chief objector 
to the positions of Dr. White. It was an interest- 
ing and profitable discussion. New points were 
constantly being brought out and objections made 
and answered. Nearly all the. members present 
entered into the controversy, until late in the after- 
noon, Dr. Harris succeeded in making his posi- 
tions so plain that a practical agreement was 
reached. Many of the leading men of the nation 
were afterwards heard to say: “That was the mast 
profitable discussion in which I ever took part.” 

At its conclusion this important action was 
taken: “We are not here as a legislative body to 
pass laws and rules to govern all the teachers in 
Ametica, but to consider, discuss, get light, and 
throw light upon important questions for the 
benefit of the teaching force of the country.. The 
council will try to enlighten the country, but will 
not dictate. Educational doctrines and practices 
are not to be formulated and dictated by an 
aristocracy. Every teacher must be left to work 
out his own doctrinal basis, using all the light and 
suggestions he can obtain.” 

Dr. Harris had a wonderful aptitude for work, 
and most of his work was performed with his mind 
at white heat. I recall a trip to Washington with 
him by rail to attend the annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. We _ reached 
Philadelphia about 7% -o’clock in the morning. 
From there to Washington. Dr.. Harris wrote 
upon the paper he was to read the next day at the 
meeting. On our arrival in Washington we went 
directly to the meeting at the Smithsonian, and he 
was busy all day and evening. We boarded to- 
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gether on P street, and reaching our boarding 
place late at night, Dr. Harris at once retired and 
got his sleep. But he was up and writing that 
paper by three o’clock next; morning. When 
breakfast was ready I went to his room and called 
him. He was seated at the table writing. Soon 
he appeared at the breakfast table and talked all 
the time during the hour upon current topics of 
conversation. He was as brilliant as ever, having 
evidently left the subject of his paper upstairs. 
As soon as the breakfast was ended he excused 
himself and returned to his: writing. When the 
time came that we should take the car to the meet- 
ing I went upstairs again and called him. “Yes, 
yes, is it time to go? I'll be right down.” Ina 
few minutes he appeared, and not waiting a mo- 
ment, he rushed out and down the street to take 
the car, and, the seats being all occupied, he wrote 
standing all. the way down. When we were 
seated in the hall he began writing again, and 
wrote till he was called on to deliver his address. 
He then read the paper he had so hurriedly writ- 
ten, and which was not quite finished. At the end 
of what he had written he delivered extemporane- 
ously the peroration, properly summing up what 
he had intended to write, but had not quite fin- 
ished. It was a superb paper on “Industrial 
Training.” 

Dr. Harris was an omnivorous reader. He 
teveled in ancient lore. He remarked to me at 
one time at his own breakfast table that he read 
through Homer’s “Iliad” every year, and he 
would quote at length from any one of the books 
of that great poem. The last time I saw him was 
two years ago last July in New Haven. Walking 
the street one day, I happened to mention to him 
that I was writing my book of “Recollections,” 
and I should give a description of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover. He stopped short on the side- 
walk, and, turning to me, with a forcible gesture, 
he said: “Do justice to Dr. Taylor’s wonderful 
art of questioning. His art of questioning was 
wonderful.” 

Space will not permit even a brief discussion of 
the great work he did as United States commis- 
sioner of education for seventeen years. He 
made the office respected by all nations. 

Dr. Harris was a careful student of the whole 
subject of philosophy. He had read and studied 
the most brilliant thinkers upon philosophical sub- 
jects in all ages and all countries. Doubtless, he 
was the chief exponent of the great German 
thinker Hegel in all America. He was a man of 
growth. He thought upon a subject and tested it. 
He thought through the subject, and if it did not 
stand the test he discarded it. He again and 
again threw aside theories he had tried to accept 
and advocate. His mind was always honest and 
true. He sought after truth, and was never satis- 
fied till he had found it, and he accepted it, 
wherever it may have been found. He was a pro- 
found Christian thinker. He reverenced God 
and was a most careful and thorough thinker upon 
divine things. 

In his death America has lost one of her great- 
est scholars and most profound philosophers, 
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while the teaching profession mourns the de- 


parture of their greatest educator. 
William A. Mowry. 
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THE OLD, OLD WORLD. 


This old, old world is a dreary place 

For the man whose pass is a frowning face; 
Who looks for the shadows instead of the light; 
For the sordid and dull instead of the bright; 
Who sees but the worry, and labor, and strife, 


Instead of the glory and sunshine of life. 


This eld, old world is a sad abode 

For the man who travels along life’s road 
With never a laugh and never a song 

To lighten the toil as he goes along; 

With never a smile or a word of cheer 

To soften the way for his fellows here. 


But for him who possesses the saving grace 
Of a laughing heart and a smiling face, 
Who sings at his work and laughs at defeat, 
And looks for the good, and the bright, and the swe>t, 
Who cheers on his fellows by word and by deed, 
This world is a pleasant place indeed. 
—Ewmil Carl Aurin, in National Magazine. 
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FACT VERSUS FANCY: UNUSUALLY VALUABLE 
REPORTS. 
BY DR. J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, 
Cleveland Normal School. 

School men, educators, school administrators, 
and the public in general will be interested in a 
series of noteworthy school reports* which have 
been issued recently from the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools of Cleveland. The reports 
grew out of a resolution of the board of education, 
and are a timely contribution to the solution of 
certain vexatious and insistent criticisms of the 
public schools, which have broken out anew 
within the last few years all over the country with 
redoubled virulence. That the professional edu- 
cator has been justified in regarding this criticism 
of the schools as about as groundless as is de- 
structive and virulent criticism in general, which is 
not the outcome of a systematic enquiry, but of a 
fault-finding monomania, will now appear with 
convincing force from the carefully compiled 
data upon which these Cleveland reports are 
based. 

The three questions of commanding importance 
upon which these reports throw light are: First, 
whether, as alleged, the non-essential branches, 
the so-called “fads and frills” (music, drawing, 
manual training, etc.) have been so allowed to en- 
croach upon the essentials as to practically usurp 
the place of the three R’s or the fundamentals in 
the present elementary course of study; second, 
whether the efficiency or the quality of the work 
done in the schools of to-day is inferior to that 
done formerly; and third, whether the present 
curriculum is not seriously over-burdened and 
should not be considerably simplified. 

In order to answer the first question, the per- 
centage of time devoted to each branch in the 








** Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools”’: ‘‘ Prelim- 
inary Report on Simplified Course of Study"’; ‘‘The Three R’s, 
Tmprovement in Them in the Present Course of Study.’’ By W. H. 
Elson, Superintendent of Sehools. 
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present elementary course in the Cleveland 
schools is compared with the time given the corre- 
sponding branch in Cleveland thirty years ago, 
and in ten of the leading cities of the country at 
the present time. 

The following table gives the latter compari- 
sons :— 
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Certainly in Cleveland they secure the lion’s share 
of the pupil’s efforts now, as they did thirty years 
ago. 
This conclusion will appear more emphatically 
when it is observed that the present course of 
study contains actually fewer branches than a half 
century ago. Then there were fourteen separate 


PERCENTAGE OF TIME DEVOTED TO THE VARIOUS STUDIES IN VARIOUS CITIES IN 1BE ELEMENTARY COURS. 
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Drawing «- ++ see cece cece cree sccreces 6.85} 8.90) 6.95) 
Manual Training......---+++eee. sees 6.15} 465} 9.85 
Physical Training-Physiology and 
Hy gZiene «...-- eres cceverccvecs 7.09} 13.05} 5.17) 
Elementary School Science.........- 2.511 601) 5.80 


1 Included in Language 


It appears that more than 70 per cent. of the 
time of the elementary schools in Cleveland is de- 
voted to the three R’s, or seven out of every ten 
days. More than 48 per cent. is given to reading 
(including reading, grammar, language work, 
spelling), while arithmetic gets more than 16 per 
cent. of the time, or about three times as much as 
any other subject, reading and language excepted. 
That the three R’s are getting along comfortably 
in Cleveland appears more indubitably when it is 
noted that they receive 9.57 per cent. more time 
in the present course than is given them by the 
average of the ten cities (more than 18 per cent. 
more time than in New York city), and only .72 
of 1 per cent. less time than was devoted to them 
in the Cleveland course of study thirty years ago. 
The fundamentals (the three R’s, geography, and 
history), on the other hand, receive over 79 per 
cent. of the pupil’s time in Cleveland now, which is 
7.15 per cent. more than the average of the other 
ten cities, and only 2.61 per cent. less than thirty 
years ago in Cleveland. But only 20.14 per cent. 
of the pupil’s time is “monopolized” by the special 
subjects, the “fads and frills’ (drawing, manual 
training, music, physical training, physiology, and 
hygiene) in the Cleveland schools, which is 7.06 
per cent. less than the average of the ten cities 
(only San Francisco gives them less time), and 
only 2.02 per cent. more now than thirty years 
ago in Cleveland. The three R’s thus now re- 
ceive about three and a half times, and the funda- 
mentals four times, the attention given to the 
special studies; and this proportion holds fairly 
well for our ten leading cities. Surely it would be 
fatuous to devote still more time to the three R’s! 


2 Included in Reading 
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16.95} 13.28} 9.66) 11.50| 9.55) 14.10) 12.82] 11.83) 9.36 
4.79| 4.87/ 685) 8.18] 692] 6.60) 5.38] 5.92) 5.46 
4.78} 6.05] 9.45) 9.98] 6.92] 11.50) 4.52] 7.59) 4.91 
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---| 7.401 8.65) 5.32] 4.61| 4.00| 5.23] 6.71) 5.31 
snl 3.79, 2.92 3.11| 3.11] 3.65] 0.00 





3 Included in Drawing 


subjects as against thirteen now, or only seven dis- 
tinct lines, as history and geography, drawing and 
manual training, and physiology, hygiene, and 
physical training are now taught in correlation. 
Elementary school science (and declamation) has 
been dropped entirely from the course. All the 
branches offered in the elementary schools of 
Cleveland to-day are given in the first fifty Ameri- 
can cities, while the following branches, which are 
not offered in Cleveland, are included in the cur- 
ricula of some of these cities: Algebra, geometry, 
elementary science, bookkeeping, and 
typewriting. 

These results are all the more surprising when 
it is considered that during these years Cleveland 
has grown from a small city, with relatively few 
specialized forms of industry, into a large and 
varied industrial and commercial centre, which is 
constantly demanding a vast army of recruits for 
highly differentiated trades and occupations. The 
reports give a masterly analysis of the educational 
values of the various branches of study, pointing 
out especially the supreme value of the study of 
history and geography as now taught, and draw- 
ing and manual training, as a direct preparation of 
the child for service in the industrial and com- 
mercial life into which he must now be fitted. 
The age has become industrial and commercial ; 
and the best preparation for the duties of such an 
age is obtained from a study of the new school 
subjects, the much vilified fads and frills. Cer- 
tainly the study of the three R’s, with the content 
which these courses had in that mythical past 
when they were assumed to be properly taught, 
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would give a very inadequate preparation for 
these duties. 

This leads us to the second criticism; namely, 
the present-day lack of efficiency in the three 
R’s. 

To determine this charge, certain examinations 
given a half century ago, and in 1905 by a local 
educational commission, were repeated in 1909. 

In the commission’s spelling test in 1905 the pu- 
pils misspelled 8.6 times more words than in the 
annual contest in 1909. The average efficiency 
rose from 73.97 per cent. to 96.99 per cent. The 
repetition of a spelling test given in Chicago gave 
in Cleveland an average for eighth grade pupils in 
seventy-two schools of 84.17 per cent., which was 
better than the individual record of the’ best 
eighth grade in Chicago (84 per cent.). In the N. 
E. A. Cleveland spelling contest the total number 
of written errors was forty for Cleveland, as 
against forty-seven for Pittsburg; sixty-six for 
New Orleans, and eighty-five for Erie. <A test 
given in 1858 in Cleveland when repeated in 1909 
showed on the average about one misspelled word 
per pupil less, and an average gain in efficiency of 
6.12 per cent. When fact is consulted as against 
fancy it thus clearly appears that children have 
never spelled better in the schools of Cleveland, 
~ that the alleged lack of efficiency is mythi- 
cal, 

Similar improvement in writing and arithmetic 
is shown. The repetition of the commission’s 
test of 1905 in 1909 in business practice, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and percent- 
age showed a gain of 27.62 in: the aver- 
age efficiency per pupil in the test as a whole. 
They made on the average two times as many er- 
rors in 1905. In an arithmetical test given in 
1856 the children averaged 2 per cent. more in 
_ errors, while the average grade of efficiency was 

11.42 per cent. greater in 1909. This result is 
Suggestive when it is observed that the problems 
in the 1858 test were quite different from the prob- 
lems with which these pupils were familiar in 1909, 
and that 20.58 per cent. of the pupil’s time was de- 
voted to arithmetic then as against 16.40 now. It 
should be emphasized, moreover, that the methods 
of teaching the three R’s, and especially the con- 
tents, have been so changed and enriched that they 
are scarcely the same branches. The differences 
are comparable to the changes in facial features 
between childhood and adulthood. The lessening 
of the work incident to the development of new 
methods would perhaps be more than offset by the 
constantly augmented content of the subjects. 

Based upon the objective facts presented by this 
study we may therefore confidently affirm that the 
three R’s and the fundamentals have not been dis- 
lodged from their favored position in the present 
elementary curriculum by the so-called non-essen- 
tial branches; that the non-essentials are by no 
means non-essential in a commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural country in which only 4 per cent. 
of the bread winners are found in the professions 
and public service; and that the efficiency in the 
three R’s has never been higher. In spite of the 
poor teaching which still exists, and will exist as 
long as the teaching profession is so poorly re- 
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warded as to necessarily make it a makeshift 
calling, there has never been a body of better pro- 
fessionally-trained teachers than to-day. The 
efficiency of the schools has not been diminished ; 
but the demands have been enormously increased 
by the changes in the social and industrial condi- 
tions of modern life. It is these increased de- 
mands on the part of the public that makes the 
school child of to-day appear less efficient than the 
child of a generation ago. 

Obviously the alleged over-crowding of the 
present curriculum in the Cleveland schools can- 
not be the result of the multiplication of school 
branches, since there are now actually fewer 
branches taught than a half century ago. That 
simplification cannot come from eliminating any 
of the subjects now taught appeared also from a 
comparison of questionnaire returns from leading 
Cleveland citizens and elementary school princi- 
pals. These exhibited considerable unanimity in 
indicating that elimination as a feasible method 
of simplifying the course must consist in centring 
the emphasis upon those courses which have an 
industrial and commercial value, in limiting the 
range of subject matter included in each branch, 
and in emphasizing initiative, skill in execution 
and application, as against mere acquisition of 
knowledge. In keeping with these suggestions, 
the report outlines the following plan of simplify- 
ing the elementary curriculum :— 

1. Focalize attention upon 


the important 


‘principles and organizing ideas, and upon the facts 


which directly contribute to their comprehension 
and control. 

2. Concentrate study upon. such manifesta- 
tions and expressions of the principles as are 
typical. This involves type teaching; corn grow- 
ing in Iowa is typical of corn growing in Illinois, 
Missouri, or Nebraska. 

3. The criteria, according to which to de- 
termine whether or not a given principle or type 
is sufficiently important to find place in the ele- 
mentary course, are: (a) The needs of the indi- 
vidual child—intellectual, physical, moral, social, 
esthetical, religious; and (b) the demands of the 
community or social life—the preparation of the 
child for social efficiency, for self-supporting ser- 
vice, the duties of parenthood and citizenship, and 
for enjoying a rich personal life. 

4. Simplify the course by internal and cross- 
correlation ; the organization of the various topics 
of a given branch around a few interpreting ideas, 
and the correlation of common topics of various 
branches. 

The present curriculum, which has become con- 
gested through the enormous increase of knowl- 
edge, can thus be simplified through a revaluation 
of subject-matter, and a redetermination of time, 
upon an essentially industrial, commercial, and 
social basis of selection. Specific recommenda- 
tions for the simplification of the various branches 
follow. The peculiar value, then, of these preg- 
nant reports consists in the scientific spirit which 
permeates them; in their attempt to solve the 
problems considered by appeal to non-personal, 
objective measures, They possess more than 
local interest, 
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RURAL SCHOOLS. 


RURAL SCHOOL CONTESTS. 


BY O.-H. BENSON, 
County Superintendeat, Clarinda, lowa. 


There is nothing quite so helpful and inspiring 
in the rural schools as a well organized contest. 
If the teachers undertake these contests with the 
right kind of spirit and enthusiasm there is no 
question but what the pupils will fall into line with 
interest and enthusiasm. Hold preliminary con- 
tests in each school some Friday afternoon at the 

















0. H. BENSON. 


close of the winter and spring terms to determine 
who in school is the best speller, reader, writer, 
and mathematician. Then the winners in the 
home school contest may represent the school in 
the township contest to be held during the town- 
ship graduating exercises. 

Then the sixteen township winners compete for 
first honors in the county annual contest to be 
held in September or October. Arrangements 
should be made to give cash prizes in the various 
contests, the winner of first place in the county 
meet to receive not less than $10. 

The objects of these contests are:— 

No. I., Spelling Contest—To stimulate interest 
and more efficiency in the spelling of words in 
common use. This spelling contest may be con- 
ducted either orally or in writing, or both. 

No. II., Reading Contest.—To encourage more 
interest and care in reading as a subject in our 
public schools. The following points are to be 
considered in this contest: Natural expression, 
pronunciation, articulation, and voice. 

No. III., Writing —To encourage more careful 
practice on the part of both teacher and pupil in 
the much neglected subject of our rural schools. 
The points of contest should be for mastery in 


plain business - writing, legibility, movement, 
speed, and accuracy. 

No. IV., Ciphering Down Contest.—To stimu- 
late interest, speed, accuracy in the four funda- 
mental principles of mathematics, viz.: addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

No. V., Oratorical Contest.—To encourage boys 
and girls in rural schools to write’ essays or dis- 
cussions on the following subjects: “Corn, More 
Bushels Per Acre,” “Better Housekeeping,” 
“Value of the Seed Corn Test,” “Uniform Train- 
ing of Head, Heart, and Hand,” “More and Better 
Schooling for Our Country Young People,” “The 
Relation of the School to the Home,” “Better 
Heating and Ventilation for Our Rural Schools,” 
“How to Make Our School Grounds Attractive,” 
“Our Friends, the Birds,” “A Plea for the Boys,” 
and other subjects of kindred value. I would 
suggest that each teacher select a seventh or 
eighth-grade pupil and help him to prepare on 
one of these subjects, commit it to memory, and 
give it as a declamation at a township picnic. 

No. VI., Map Drawing Contest.—To stimulate 
the general work in geography. with the relation 
to map study, industries, natural resources, 
products, etc. 

I append some features of the plans for the 
school exhibits at the county fair this year. Ina 
circular I said:— 

“Every teacher and school man in the county 
will readily recognize the educational value of a 
good school exhibit at a county fair, where 
patrons of the schools may form opinions of the 
educational work. If we believe in a good school 
sentiment and industrial education we will boost 
for a big school exhibit and a large attendance at 
the county fair.” 

No. 1—-The best and most complete school 
CxibiE ... 0d GYR e he 3 ERR $10.00 $2.00 

Note.—The above exhibit must be work produced by 
the children who have been in actual attendance during 
the past school year, and it may be composed of writing, 
drawing, solution of problems, water-color painting, bas- 
ketry, wood work, baking, reproduction stories, sewing, 
and domestic work of all kinds. All teachers of the rural 
schools are asked to co-operate with the children in pre- 
paring, collecting, and mounting the exhibit from their 
respective schools. 

No, 2—The city, town, or village school 
; showing the largest and most complete 
outhibit,,.. iss shes 54 cher cans keihans ai $10.00 $2.00 

Note.—The faculty of the town schools are requested 
to kindly co-operate with each other and pupils in collect- 
ing, mounting, and preparing the exhibit from their re- 
spective schools. The exhibit may be composed of writ- 
ten work, drawing, maps, water-color, busy work, manual 
training work, nature study work, botany, notebooks, 
and drawings of the physical and scientific department. 
The work must represent the actual work of 1908-09. 

No. 3—Best story written about “Our 

Township Schools,” contestants from 

ten to eighteen years of age........... 1.00 50 
No, 4—Best essay on “How to Collect, 

Test, and Plant Our Seed Corn,” con- 

testants from ten to eighteen years of 

RED ov cngesebechese tesatase<asbesentl 1.00 50 
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No. 5—Best demonstration of a milk test 
by boys or girls ranging in age from 


ten to eighteen years of age........... $1.00 $.50 


No. 6—Best essay on “How to Care for Our 
School Property,” any age school chil- 


MET Wa vinddectn qisscedsedicsccedcbo dais 1.00 50 


No. 7—Best collection of native woods, 


BCROO], ABCs ns on. ees csc e vee cviesewceee 1.00 50 


No. 8&—Best collection of 
geological specimens, 
‘school age........2--+ee+- 1.00 
No. 9—Best collection of 
mounted insects, bugs, 
etc., each specimen named, 
school age.......--+-+++-: 1.00 
No. 10—Best map of the 
United States, school age.. 1.00 
No. 11—Best map of the 
state of Iowa, school age.. 1.00 . 
No, 12—Best map of Wright 
County, school age........ 1.00 
No. 13—Best collection of 
physiology drawings, 
CS ee ere 1.00 
No. 14—Best plan and de- 
scription of a rural school 
building, school age...... 1.00 
No. 15—The best article 
made from corn (using all 
parts of the plant)........ 1.00 .50 
No. 16—The rural school which makes the 

best display of manual training work, 

in wood, metal, and sewing............ 2.00 1.00 
No. 17—To the individual pupil below high 

school grade who makes the largest and 

most complete individual exhibit....... 1.00 50 
No. 18—To teacher presenting the best 

article on one of the following subjects: 

(1) “Why Teach Agriculture in Rural 

and Village Schools: What and How?” 

(2) “How Best Provide for Better Sani- 

tary Conditions in Our Rural Schools?” 2.00 1.00 
No. 19—For best set of ten arithmetic 

problems on farm subjects, stated and 


ND cine detalles chars ontinns deduticds bese 1.00 .50 
No. 20—For best collection of native weeds, 

mounted and named..............- evs 3M .50 
No. 21—For best piece of basket weaving or 

OG A tia Sw vik Gee wwrntindsclnne’s cased s ‘ 1.00 50 
No. 22—For best chart on corn, including 

outline, drawings, data, etc............. 1.00 00 
No. 23—The best original notebook on 

stock, such as cattle, hogs, and sheep 

(the same to contain illustrations and 

discussions on the merits of particular 

BARS Ts eB. tee) Ere Gere | ot 1.00 50 
No. 24—The best treatise on poultry rais- 

ing, in book or essay form............. 1.00 50 
No. 25—The best piece of burnt wood work 

EL A Peli ctbasccccckedheseqece 1.00 d 
No. 26—The best piece of bent iron work..  .50 25 
No. 27—The best model of farm barn...... .50 
No. 28—The best set of kodak photographs 

of schools and of school scenes........ 1.00 50 
No. 29—The best product map of any coun- 

an oon int wane ddaw''s.04 Ko 09 1,00 50 


No. 30—The best set of penmanship papers 
exhibited from any rural school by a 
EE Deis oi bubht ks nes pahiicdd ¢08 s4s0-0 1.00 50 
DIVISION B—OPEN TO ALL GRADES. 
(Pupils of schools ranging from six to eighteen years.) 
No. 1—For best ten ears of corn raised by 
pupil, from any grade................+- $2.00 $1.00 
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No. 2—tThe best single ear of corn exhibited 
by any girl or boy, corn to be selected 


St IES So Less s vGi wutange ven tae fb 50 .25 
No. 3—For best corn tray............+++-- 50 .25 
No. 4—For model seed corn rack.......... 50 25 
No. 5—Best collection of vegetables raised 

Or NTCS S 7025 San cu be 2h aranecses eae 50 25 


No. 6—For best written spelling notebook, 





Ciass in Elementary Agriculture in Rural School of Wright County, Iowa. 


containing work of term or year, the 

same to show daily grades............ 50 .25 
No. 7—The best apparatus (named and ex- 

plained) showing some new and useful 

device for farm or kitchen use......... 1.00 
No. 8—For best science notebook from 

high school student (botany, physics, 

BOOMO GT AIENEG a cckwhdabbpcsccccéacees 1.00 50 
No. 9—For best essay on Abraham Lincoln,  .50 .25 
No. 10—To rural school which exhibits the 

best framed picture of Abraham Lin- 

coln, which was purchased and placed 

in the school during the past school 

WOE 5064s cs sAnats Aaa vivéencesee.s 1.00 .50 
No. 11—To schoolroom exhibiting the best 

statuary of Lincoln, purchased during 


Ey 


RR I, 60 5b i Becki die ctCdc eens 1.00 50 
No. 12—Best piece of sewing or cooking as 
MD INNES 065 cca vai we es 64b% dwidawris .50 .25 


(Premium on each article.) 

Work apron, fancy apron, calico dress, comforter, tied; 
table cover, shirt, shirt-waist, boy’s waist, six button 
holes, calico patchwork, worsted patchwork, darn- 
ing bag, neatest darned stocking, neatest hemmed 
pair towels, neatest hemmed tablecloth, neatest 
ironed white shirt, neatest mended garment, neatest 
dressed doll, loaf white bread, loaf graham bread, 
layer cake, chocolate cake, cocoanut cake, canned 


fruit (three or more cans). 
->-e-— — 


The following editorial appeared in the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) News:— 

“No city should be without its public playground. 
And giving the subject local application, we con- 
sider one of the greatest needs of our city just now 
to be the setting aside of some tract of land and 
fitting it up as a playground, where the children of 
the crowded streets may gather and, under proper 
instruction, engage in those pleasures which build 
up and elevate. What greater service could any 
citizen, in position to do so, render than in be- 
queathing to the children grounds for this pur- 
pose?” 
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FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 


Send to your Congressman and ask him to have sent to 
you some of the following Farmers’ Bulletins issued by 
the United States department of agriculture. He will 
be pleased to do it. You can tell by the titles which you 
would like. This list is prepared by J. W. Tavener, 
Coin Centre, lowa:— 

No. 266—Management of Soils to Conserve Moisture. 

No. 187—Drainage of Fatm Lands. 

No. 138—Irrigation in Field and Garden. 

No. 245—Renovation of Worn-out Soils. 

No. 149—Corn Growing. 

No. 229—The Production of Good Seed Corn. 

No. 2583—The Germination of Seed Corn. 

No. 318—Harvesting and Storing Corn. 

No. 3083—Corn Harvesting Machinery. 

No. 298—Food Value of Corn and Corn Products, 

No. 35—Potato Culture. 

No. 324—Sweet Potatoes. 

No. 215—Alfalfa Growing. 

No. 398—Cowpeas. 

No. 121—Beans, Peas, and other Legumes as Food. 

No. 315—Progress in Legume Inoculation. 


No. 132—The Principal Insect Enemies of Growing © 


Wheat. 

No. 157—The Propagation of Plants. 

No. 255—The Home Vegetable Garden. 

No. 154—The Home Fruit Garden. 

No. 218—The School Garden. 

No. 156—The Home Vineyard. 

No. 195—Annual Flowering Plants. 

No. 220—Tomatoes. 

No. 282—Celery. 

No. 254—Cucumbers. 

No. 61—Asparagus Culture. 

No. 134—Tree Planting on Rural School Grounds. 

No. 99—Three Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. 

No. 155—How Insects Affect Health in Rural Dis- 
tricts. ; 

No. 28—Weeds, and How to Kill Them. 

No. 188—Weeds Used in Medicine. 
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No. 86—Thirty Poisonous Plants. 

No. 161—Practical Suggestions for Fruit Growers. 

No. 208—Varieties of Fruits Recommended for Plant- 
ing. 

No. 118—The Apple and How to Grow It. 

No. 291—Bvaporation of Apples. 

No. 33—Peach Growing for Market. 

No. 198—Strawberries. 

No. 213—Raspberries. 

No. 104—Notes on Frost. 

No. 54—Some Common Birds in Their Relation to Ag- 
riculture. / 

No. 55—The Dairy Herd. 

No. 74—Milk as Food. 

No. 63—Care of Milk on the Farm. 

No. 201i—The Cream Separator on the Farm, 

No. 241—Butter Making on the Farm. 

No. 166—Cheese Making on the Farm. 

No. 71—Some Essentials in Beef Production. 

No. 183—Meat on the Farm. 

No. 22—The Feeding of Farm Animals. 

No. 51—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 

No. 287—Poultry Management. 

No. 236—Incubation and Incubators. 

No. 200—Turkeys. 

No. 64—Ducks and Geese. 

No. 234—The Guinea Fow! and Its Use as Food. 

No. 177—Squab Raising. 

No. 182—Poultry as Food. 

No.’ 128—Bggs and Their Uses as Food. 

No. 248—The Lawn. 

No. 185—Beautifying the Home Grounds. 

No. 112—Bread and the Principles of Bread Making. 

No. 249—Cereal Breakfast Foods. 

No. 256—Preparation of Vegetables for the Table. 

No. 2083—Canned Fruit, Preserves, and Jellies. 

No. 332—Nuts as Food, 

No. 98—Sugar as Food. 

No. 252—Maple Sugar and Syrup. 

No. 85—Fish as Food. 

No. 142--Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value 
of Food. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(LIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON, 


NICARAGUA. 


This time it is Nicaragua that is disturbing the 
peace. After making due allowance for exag- 
gerated reports, the trouble in that petty central 
American country looks serious. A revolution 
against the tyrannous rule of President Zelaya has 
broken out, and seems to be making headway. 
Zelaya is credited in the despatches with such 
high-handed proceedings as having had some 
Americans summarily tried and shot, and as 
flinging into prison some scores of his own peo- 
ple whom he has suspected as not favorable to his 
administration. 

In this fratricidal strife Nicaragua is only giving 
the world another exhibition of her general char- 
acter. Those Latin republics (if such a name is 
not a misnomer) are altogether too partial to 
revolutions. And Nicaragua seems to be the 
worst offender of them all in this respect. Wil- 
liam Eleroy Curtis, in an able and apparently care- 


ful article on this hot-tempered land, says: “No 
spot of equal area on the globe is there in which 
so much human blood has been shed in civil war 
the past few score years as Nicaragua.” And 
history seems to anthenticate this humiliating 
affirmation. Think of a land where thousands of 
human lives were ruthlessly sacrificed over so 
paltry a question as whether Leon or Grenada 
should be considered the capital city. And then, 
after every choice valley had been incarnadined 
without settling the claim of either city to the 
empty honor, the selection of the capital fell to 
Managua. The intrigues of ambitious men are 
always sending men out to the field of strife. 
And no sooner do the echoes of one revolution 
begin to die away than the ominous roar of an- 
other is heard. 

Little wonder that with such proclivities the 
population ‘of the country is diminishing, that 
trade suffers, that mines are unworked, that the 





- (Continued on page 639.) 
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GRATIFYING APPRECIATION. 


The following letter is from a high school prin- 
cipal beyond the borders of New England whose 
appreciation is as highly appreciated as any we 
could receive. By the by this address has led to 
almost limitless commendation. We quote exten- 
sively from the letter referred to above:— 

“Where, dear Mr. Winship, we are all actively 
wondering, does each of us discontents belong in 
the classification made in your Twentieth Century 
Club address? It is a remarkable essay. I have 
in the two days since receiving it read it three 
times. I read it on the train going to-———yes- 
terday; I read it again last night, and this morn- 
ing I read it aloud to my wife. It seems to have 
been composed under stress of necessity to an- 
swer an attack just made, and this gives it move- 
ment and force and holding power, but as you re- 
read it you find that what seem impromptu sallies 
are succinct and pointed expressions of views that 
have apparently been thought over and tried for a 
long time. I think the passage beginning “The 
critics of the schools’ and ending ‘Fifth’ is one of 
the pithiest and cleverest pieces of writing I have 
seen :— 

“*The critics of the schools are in one of five 
classes :— 

“‘First—They have some pet scheme to foist 
upon the public, which can only be done after 
shaking public confidence in the schools. We are 
having alot of this nonsense just now. This 


“comes mighty near being hypocrisy. 
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“*Second—Because a man is a born kicker, as 
the mule is, and the schools are always with them 
when other opportunities are not present. This is 
a sort of St. Vitus’ dance. 

“ *Third—Because the critic is a literary adven- 
turer, and Philistinism pays better than loyalty. 
This is business. 

“*Fourth—Because they enjoy ideals that can 
never be real, finding more pleasure in the spec- 
tacular flapping of the tail of the kite than in the 
unseen line that by being held to earth keeps it 
high in air. These are amusing. 

““Fifth—Because they honestly mistake a 
mirage, due to the peculiar atmosphere through 
which they see things, for a real vision.’ 

“The crisp characterization at the end of each 
numbered paragraph is Hellenic, it is Xeno- 
phonian in its brightness. May I tell you where it 
seems to me one more touch of the color is 
needed? At the end of ‘Fifth, because they hon- 
estly mistake a mirage,’ etc. Each time I read this 
‘I had been prepared by the four preceding para- 
graphs for a witty stroke. You really cannot omit 
the final one here. The mind of the reader de- 
mands it. Here, my dear, is a brotherly dab at it 
for you. 

“Fifth, because they honestly mistake a mir- 
age, due to the peculiar vision through which they 
see things, for a real vision. This is a mental 
squint’ ; or, if you don’t like Anglo-Saxon (you do) 
you could say: “This is mental strabismus.’ 

“The effect of the whole article on one was pe- 
culiar. After I had read it first I felt sort of as if 
my discontent with education (furnished by others 
and by myself) had been sharply reprimanded. 
Then I read it again, and I couldn’t find any repri- 
mand for anyone who said we should do better 
than we are doing. I found, stated with remark- 
able clearness and force, that we ought to know 
defects of education as we ought to know defects of 
transportation and medicine and_ religious 
work. 

“The essay is a notable example of style suited 
to subject. The section beginning ‘What are the 
needs of the times’. and running through the 
headed paragraphs taking up each enumeration, 
the preservation of industrial education for the 
last, the presentation of this by the concrete in- 
stances of ‘one of the largest cities in the United 
States’ and the paragraph ‘There is only one city 
in the United States’ is a model of exposition. It 
reads as if it were spoken right off the tongue, and 
yet it analyzes rhetorically as though it had grown 
out of a stem and had radiated naturally into 
branches. The whole treatise is an example of 
artistic literary workmanship. It has deeply im- 
pressed me. I have seen the Journal feeling its 
way along in this industrial education mist, ac- 
knowledging the large amount of valuable think- 
ing under it, but refusing to admit that the educa- 
tional development of centuries is all wrong. I 
have admired its tolerant inspection and review of 
the new things. I must tell you this summary of 
what you have decided up to date is masterly.” 
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IRRITATING DISCOMFORTS. 


A London paper has this editorial utterance:— 

“It is humiliating to learn that so many of those 
who should be free to devote their best to the 
training of the nation’s children must be harassed 
by the irritating discomforts and contrivances 
which are always the accompaniments of a salary 
insufficient to meet the necessities of life.” 

“Harrassed by the irritating discomforts and 
contrivances” of an insufficient salary is good, ex- 
cellent, classic. That paragraph should be 
framed and put upon the walls of all polling 
places, city council chambers, and board of educa- 
tion rooms. 


_—s 
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A. B. GRAHAM’S REMARKABLE WORK. 


Among the men who are doing great things in 
a noble way for rural schools, Professor A. B. 
Graham of the extension work of the department 
of agriculture of the Ohio State University takes 
high rank. He gets at the rural schools directly, 
in a wholesome way, and is always so interesting 
as to be welcome to teachers, pupils, and the com- 
munity. He has visited a thousand rural school- 
houses in Ohio, and has photographs of most of 
them. Never have we seen such an object lesson 
in the absurdity of country schools with abso- 
lutely no playgrounds, with the rankest abomina- 
tion as to outhouses. 

Ohio has hundreds of double outhouses for 
boys and girls with no doors on either side, and 
none ever intended to have been provided, and 
many schoolhouses with no provision ever made 
for outhouse accommodations. _With all my 
study of school conditions, and after reading all 
that Fowler, Stetson, and Kern have printed upon 
the subject, I never had the faintest conception of 
the degradation until I saw the photographs of 
Professor A. B. Graham. Here is an efficient 
man with his entire time devoted to the one prob- 
lem of uplifting the rural schools of the state, and 
he is doing it in the noblest way. 

Ohio has some of the best rural school proper- 
ties in the country, and he shows these in contrast. 
At Southington, in Trumbull county, northeastern 
Ohio, there is a central school, made possible 
through public transportation of children, with 
only about 125 pupils from the entire township, but 
they have a $25,000 schoolhouse, equipped in an 
up-to-date way in seats, light, heat, ventilation, 
lavatories, inside toilets, and library. And this six 
miles from the railroad. A close second to this is 
the central school—pupils transported—at Lee 
Creek in Wayne township in southwestern Ohio, 
John L. Rickerson, superintendent. There is a 
three-acre playground, with playground equip- 
ment, including basket ball. The toilets are in the 
basement, with flush closets. There is a complete 
water system, with gasoline engine to fill the 
tanks. There is a basement playroom and eating 
room. There are 225 pupils, and a four-years’ 
high school course. The building has six rooms. 
The three rooms upstairs can be thrown into a 
large hall, and each winter they have a lecture 
course, for which they pay $450, This is fiye 
miles from the railroad, 
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Mr. Graham is showing the farmers of Ohio 
that they can have the best ‘as well as the poorest 
if they want the best for their children. His work 
is already bearing fruit, and it is certain to revolu- 
tionize conditions. , 

The advantage of having this work done by the 


_agricultural department is great, especially as it . 


gives permanency to the position. Mr. Graham 
has virtually a life tenure, which he could not have 
if he was a member of the staté commissioner’s 
cabinet. 

ee 

STARTLING CARNEGIE CHANGE. 


Information has been given out that the trus- 
tees of the Carnegie College Retirement Fund 





-have modified the rules of the trust so that the re- 


tirement age for instructors shall be sixty-five, or 
after twenty-five years’ teaching in college. The 
twenty-five-year rule would have retired many 
men under fifty years. A large number of college 
professors have laid all their plans to retire in the 
near future, although well under sixty years of 
age. Some of them have made highly important 
changes depending on the rules of the trustees. It 
will greatly unsettle the faith of the profession in 
the fund if such withdrawal of proffered aid is pos- 
sible. There will certainly be some recognition 
of those whose plans have been adjusted to meet 
the rules as they have been in the past. It is not, 
primarily, a question of the wisdom of retiring 
anyone under sixty-five, but of good faith. 


pow To - 
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IMPROVED ROGUES. 


A Rogue river valley, Ortgon, orchard of fifty 
acres of four-year-old trees and 253 acres on 
which trees can be planted has been sold recently 
for $105,000, or nearly $360 an acre, for land 
mostly unimproved. But what a name for such a 
valley! It is a temptation to suggest a rogue is 
usually merely unimproved rich soil. A demonstra- 
tion on fifty acres sets a high value on the whole 
tract. How like unto this are the demonstrations 
of William R. George, Ben B. Lindsey, and John 
E. Gunckel, Jane Addams, Julia Richman, and 
Jane Day. They have placed a high value upon 
all unimproved rogues. Rogues are worth what 
they can become when improved. 
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THE COST OF AN EDUCATION. 


The New York Sun calls attention in its inimita- 
ble way to the report of Commissioner Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown:— 

“The average yearly expenditure a pupil in the 
public schools of this country is given as $28.25 in 
the recently published report of the commissioner 
of education. In 1870 it was only $15.55. Ne- 
vada has the highest yearly expenditure, $72.15 a 
pupil, followed by New York with $51.50, Mon- 
tana with $49.40, and California with $49.29. In 
the South the expenditures a pupil range from 
$6.37 for South Carolina to $20.36 for West Vir- 
ginia. The new state of Oklahoma spends $15.79; 
New Mexico, $19.46; while Arizona, with $40.41, 
spends $5.16 a pupil a year more than Oklahoma 
and New Mexico combined. One-third of the 
states spend fronr $25 to $40 a pupil, The fact 
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that one-fourth spend less than $15 and one- 
fourth spend more than $35 is an indication, says 
the commissioner, ‘of the great variety in support 
of public education, and, I believe, in the oppor- 
tunity afforded for school training in our various 
commonwealths.’” 

————-*-0-0-@-0-@ 

RESIGNS AT EIGHTY-ONE. 

At eighty-one years of age, Ruel Hasseltine 
Fletcher resigns as principal of the Thorndike 
school in Cambridge, after sixty years’ teaching, 
fifty-two of which have been spent in this school. 
Associated with him have been Francis Cogswell, 
two years Mr. Fletcher’s senior, recently resigned 
from the superintendency of the Cambridge 
schools, and William F. Bradbury, headmaster of 
the Cambridge Latin school, a teacher in that city 
fifty-three years. Thomas W. Davis, grand sec- 
retary of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, also 
until lately principal of the Putnam school for 
twenty years, was a neighbor of Mr. Fletcher. It 
is easy for youthful reports to chronicle such a 
fact as that, but not easy for one to speak of it who 
has been a close friend of all four of these Cam- 
bridge worthies for more than forty years, but it 
is delightfully refreshing to have something “set 
the thread of memory aglow.” In Abington, 
Quincy, and Cambridge, Mr. Fletcher has taught 
excedingly well. He is beloved by all those who 
have taught with him or have been taught by him, 
and such is the admiration of the citizens of Cam- 
bridge that “the Fletcher school” will keep his 
name ever before the people of the city. He has 
been a most loyal friend to his friends in all the 
years, 
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THE PHILIPPINES. 

In leaving his great work as superintendent of 
education in the Philippines Dr. David P. Barrows 
has been feasted and feted by the teachers and by 
the American leaders at the islands. He is to be 
succeeded by Dr. Frank R. White, who has been 
his assistant, and public confidence in Dr. White 
is all that could be desired. The schools in the 
Philippines have been highly fortunate in their 
leaders. Dr. Barrows goes to the University of 
California. Dr. Atkinson has an eminently desir- 
able position in Brooklyn. Dr. E. B. Bryan is 
president of Colgate University. Such men could 
but have made a success in the Philippines. 

COST OF EDUCATING NEGROES. 

State Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, Jr., of 
Virginia takes exception to the report of Charles 
L. Coon of Wilson, N. C., and has an elaborate re- 
ply in the Richmond New Leader of October 9. 
Evidently it is to take some expert work to find 
out just what the figures do show. Far be it from 
us to involve ourselves in this matter, and when 
we made editorial reference to’: Mr. Coon’s report 
recently we assumed that there was great light 
upon a dark subject, and we shall deeply regret a 
public controversy on this subject, but it will be 
well in the end to find out just how much is spent 
upon the negroes’ education relatively as well as 
absolutely. All people, South as well as North, 
must desire ultimate justice to the negro. 
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AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


In addition to the regular program of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, March 1, 2, and 3, 
and of the societies usually meeting with it—the 
Society for the Scientific Study of Education, the 
Society of College Teachers of Education, Na- 
tional Convention on Agricultural Education, and 
the Educational Press Association—the following 
societies will meet at the same time and will unite 
with the department in one joint session, namely: 
The American Physical Education Association, 
the American School Hygiene Association, the 
Public School Physical Training Association, and 
other similar organizations. 
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There is cause for universal rejoicing that the 
Pennsylvania courts have sustained the validity of 
the will of Anna T. Jeanes, who left much of her 
large fortune to charitable and educational institu- 
tions. The estate is estimated to be worth be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $8,000,000. The will was 
attacked by thirty-six heirs-at-law. In her life- 
time she demonstrated her interest in the public 
welfare through educational activities. 


Oklahoma surely leads in one educational ven- 
ture. William E. Towne, in December Nautilus, 
calls attention to a phase of law in that state which 
had escaped us. The law provides that when a 
widow needs the wages of her son, of school age, 
the state shall pay to the mother what the son 
would earn, while he continues at school. 


There is no liability of the tickets falling below 
1,000 at Indianapolis. The rulings this year will 
be entirely sensible. On such a ruling last year as 
there will be this year there would have been an 
abundance of tickets without a trip to Michigan 
City. 

Dr. William T. Harris was buried in the village 
in which he was born. We were all misled be- 
cause he was born at North Killingly, Conn., and 
was buried at Putnam, but Putnam was that part 
of North Killingly in which he was born. 


Those of us who have been trying to believe 
that Cook sat on the North pole have been having 
a very uncomfortable time. Those of us who said 
nothing about our belief are no more comfortable 
at heart than those who talked about it. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has promptly put the 
teachers of Chicago on a basis of superior, excel- 
lent, good, fair, and each teacher is notified where 
she stands in the estimate of the department. 


Detroit’s reception to Superintendent Wales C. 
Martindale appears to have been the biggest thing 
on record. The best estimate of those in line is 
4,500, 


Teaching is coming to be a most strenuous 


, profession. 


Philadelphia is proposing a $4,000,000 loan for 
new schoolhouses. 


A liberal education is worth more than a techni- 


cal, but neither is adequate without the other. 
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“haciendas” on many plantations lie in ruins, and 
that life can never feel itself secure. 

Nicaragua is a tropical land, and Nature is 
prodigal in her gifts. The pulverized volcanic 
slag that forms much of the soil, produces abun- 
dant crops. So favorable to agriculture is the 
climate, and so copious the annual rainfall—from 
ninety to 100. inches—that coffee, Indian corn, 
sugar, and other valuable products may be raised 
in abundance. The dry season allows two crops 
of sugar cane and three crops of corn to mature. 

The forests are rich in the finest woods,—rose- 
wood, mahogany, and many others, | The mahog- 
any tree is of giant girth, and beautifully grained. 
The cocoa palm flourishes. The rubber tree is of 
great value, although the rubber product is not 
equal to that of Brazil, probably because of in- 
ferior methods of preparation. 

But while the land is fertile and the climate de- 
lightful, the people as a rule are indolent. They 
are willing to allow Nature to do her best with but 
little help from them. Probably this comes from 
the Indian strain in the blood. Of the popula- 
tion nearly 100,000 are of pure Indian blood, 
150,000 of mixed Indian and Spanish or Indian 
and negro strains, about 30,000 of pure Spanish 
descent, and 15,000 negroes. Trails are far more 
used than roads. In fact, there is only one good 
highway in the land. And along this antiquated 
ox-carts pass, their creaking being heard at a dis- 
tance of a mile or more. 

The peons are wofully indolent and ignorant. 
and they are superstitious beyond any Central 
American Indians. The whites capture the 
strongest of them, drag them off to the cities, and 
compel them to enlist in the army as privates. 
Trade and commerce are chiefly in the hands of 
foreigners. There are not a few German 
merchants, Frenchmen keep the hotels, while 
Englishmen own the commission houses and 
have charge of the export business. If it were 
not for the Europeans the country would be 
poorer than it is. The country has no savings 
banks, for the people are too extravagant to save. 
With high or low it is the same. Money-lenders 
contrive to keep the peons always in their debt. 

Nicaragua has some notable geographical fea- 
tures. It has two magnificent lakes. Lake 
Nicaragua is the largest body of fresh water be- 
tween Lake Michigan and Lake Titicaca in the 
Peruvian Andes, It is 100 miles long and forty 
miles broad, and has some majestic volcanic is- 
lands as a relief. Lake Managua is sixty miles 
one way by thirty in another. These lakes 
abound in fish, 

The volcanic hills and mountains are a conspicu- 
ous feature. From the tower of the cathedral in 
Leon thirteen volcanoes may be seen, several of 
which are constantly in action. Eruptions are 
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frequent, and ruin comes to many a fine coffee or 
sugar plantation through’ them.) The most terri- 
ble eruption was that of Conseguina in 1835. It 
lasted four days, and ashes fell in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, 1,500 miles away, and in’ Jamaica; while 
they lay so thick upon the coastal waters of the 
Pacific ocean nearby that the water could not be 
seen, 

This feature of danger has led to the custom of 
the baptism of the volcanoes in order to propitiate 
them and keep them quiescent. This custom is 
said to date back to the Conquest, and is repeated 
on the anniversary of the last disturbance of each 
volcano. But old Momotombo is a thorough de- 
generate, as it has never been baptized. No 
monk, however devout or courageous, has ever 
been able to reach its crest, or look down into its 
crater. ~~ 

The government of Nicaragua is vested in a 
president, two vice-presidents, and a cabinet of 
four ministers. One of these four has the finances 
in. charge, another foreign affairs, agrti- 
culture, and commerce, the third military matters 
and public works, and the fourth justice, public 
instruction, and ecclesiastical affairs. Besides 
these is a House of Deputies and a Senate. 
These two houses hold annual sessions. 

Educational matters are not much to boast of. 
So far as the common schools are concerned the 
condition is almost deplorable. Only a small per- 
centage of the children of school age attend them. 
There are two universities, one at Leon, another 
at Grenada, but the students are few. Any 
youths of promise are sent abroad to study. 
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HEALTH MAXIMS. 

Too much stress cannot possibly be laid on the 
fact that, especially for persons whose occupation 
compels them to a continued sedentary position, 
there is nothing better for perfect health than walk- 
ing acertain number of miles each day, rain or 
shine.—Harriet Coates in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Good teeth—“A Business Asset.” 

—The Business Philosopher. 

In this land of opportunity there is but one legiti- 
mate excuse for failure and that excuseis ill health. 

—Dr. Colton, Providence, R. I. 

A man’s economic value depends upon his health 

and his ability to stand the strain of his work. 
—W. H. Small, Providence, R. I. 

A noted physician has said that only those who 

are too lazy to breathe have consumption. 
—Canton (Ill.) Register. 

As a laxative, fruit is better and cheaper than 
medicine. 

As a rule, the expensive luxuries are very low in 
the scale of food values, and are more or less inju- 
rious. 

Fats are of very little use in tissue building. 

The best of the starch foods is rice, if thoroughly 
cooked.—Dr. J. C. Bayles in Chicago Examiner. 
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“Get your happiness out of your work or you will never 


know what happiness is.” 
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OUR CHRISTMAS GREENS. 


The custom of decorating our churches and 
houses with greenery appears to grow. It is an 
old habit; how difficult to tell its age. Some say 
it originated with the Druids. It may be we de- 
rive it in part from our Norse ancestors. 

From the nature of their persistent foliage the 
pine family has always been pre-eminently used. 
All its members yield themselves readily to deco- 
rative purposes,—the feathery pine, the stately 
spruce, the hemlock, arbor vitae, cypress, and 
juniper. Firs and spruces are the best, and the 
Christmas destruction of them is enormous. 
This is the sad side of the consideration, and for 
which there seems no help, unless trees be grown 
for this special employment. We can easily re- 
call a time when only a few people used wreaths 
in their windows or decorated the sanctuary with 
green. Now the custom is almost universal. All 
churches and schools have their trees. They 
have even crept into penal institutions. Where 
else more welcome? To meet this great demand 
in a thousand cities and towns there must be a 
tremendous inroad on the forest. Indeed, it 
makes one shudder to think how the woods suffer 
at this season. A fine evergreen does not grow 
in a day, but with the dealers there is little thought 
of the future. Let us gather the trees for ducats 
now. Let to-morrow take care for the things of 
itself. 

It so happens that in Rhode Island, from 
whence I write, we are especially: blessed with 
eveigreens. We have even the prickly holly 
(Ilex opaca) growing into big trees, covered with 
red berries. In seasons when it lacks the berries, 
which may happen, one may substitute those of its 
cousin, the black alder, Ilex verticillata, a decidu- 
ous leaved holly, the fruit of which, abundant and 
beautiful, prevails in early winter. Rhododen- 
dron, we regret to add, is also used, on account of 
its ample evergreen leaves, as is also the mountain 
laurel. There is much vandalism about all this 
matter of decoration, but with reasonable care 
utter destruction could be avoided. 

Other berries than red may be welcome, and we 
have the black clusters of green-brier, red hips of 
rose, and perhaps some lingering blue ones, or 
even white, of cornel and viburnum. Of lower 
greenery there is abundance, the ground pines and 
mosses being applicable and inexhaustible. 

We are all used to seeing these green things in 
the holidays, and rarely think of their intrinsic 
charm. But what would old Christmas be with- 
out them? A dull and dreary time. In coun- 
tries where they are not found other things are 
substituted, as in Australia, the foliage of gum 
tree and acacia, or in tropical lands, the palms, 
bananas, and the like. They are the good-will 
offering of nature; the promise of a coming year, 
of a returning season of springtime and flowers. 
However the custom grew, it is a pleasant one, 
and with due regard to the rights of the trees 
themselves, one from which we could hardly part. 


W. Whitman Bailey. 


Brown University. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF BROWNING. 
HERVE RIEL.—{V.) 


“Hervé Riel” is a ballad; that means that the 
story holds the prominent place of interest, and 
the form is narrative. It is a form particularly 
well chosen for the subject of this poem, because 
the character of “Hervé Riel” is a simple one, and 
his achievement, though momentous in its conse- 
quence, did not require the remarkable and un- 
usual traits of character for a heroic poem. For 
Hervé Riel to do what he did do—to pilot the 
French fleet safely through the dangerous pas- 
sage to the harbor of Croisic—was not out of the 
ordinary course of events for him. He knew 
every shoal and hidden rock; for him not to do his 
part and save his fleet would have been rank and 
arrant cowardice. 

Hervé Riel, therefore, was not a hero; he was a 
plain, simple sailor, doing on an important occa- 
sion what he had done many times before on 
ordinary occasions ; hitherto he had sailed a single 
boat through the straits, now he was taking the 
fleet. The occasion called for no unusual great- 
ness of character in this particular man. Never- 
theless there is found a certain greatness of char- 
acter in him, though not the greatness of heroism. 
Hervé Riel is well enough aware of the im- 
portance of his achievement, but his knowledge 
does not change him from the simple, unassuming 
man he was before. He recognizes that he is not 
himself greater because he happens to have done 
a great thing. Greatness of character appears in 
such simplicity as that. His reward is to be 
whatever he may choose, for nothing is too great 
for the king’s gratitude to offer; but Hervé Riel 
chooses that which will make him happiest, a holi- 
day with his wife—a rare pleasure to them both. 

The broken lines of the verse give the spirit of 
the story. The form of the ballad allows the 
poet the privilege of telling his story in the most 
effective way. Browning knows well how to 
describe movement of any kind, and he gives here 
the details in quick, sharp lines, the confusion of 
the retreat, the signals flashed to St. Malo, the 
pilots putting out with their hopeless view of the 
case, yet obeying the signals with all speed, the 
decisive movement when some action must be 
taken even if to save the fleet must be to destroy 
it, and then the stepping forward of the one man 
who knows. 

Browning loved these crucial moments of de- 
cision and action. He felt how significant they are; 
how much of character is put to the test when they 
come, and how the soul of man responds or fails 
to respond to their call. The man, Hervé Riel, is 
drawn in clear, sharp outlines, although but a few 
words are given to actual description of him. 
That is Browning’s art. He tells us very little 
about his characters even when they speak for 
themselves, but he gives every one a pronounced 
individuality. 
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Attitude toward a child is better than a plati- 
tude about him, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PRACTICAL ARGUMENTATION. By Assistant-Pro- 
fessor George K. Pattee, Pennsylvania State College. 
New York: The Century Company. Cloth. 363 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 
A well-thought-out and able book on an important but 
somewhat neglected subject. It is only when one cred- 
its the author’s contention that the subject of argumen- 


tation properly and necessarily belongs to rhetoric that ° 


the intrinsic importance of such a work as this appears. 
To help in the choice of some proposition, as for instance 
that “the Panama canal should be a sea-level canal,” 
and then to maintain the proposition by statement, evi- 
dence, reputation, persuasion, and conviction; such is the 
aim of the several luminous chapters. That arguinenta- 
tion, by lawyers, preachers, politicians, debaters, etc., is 
not always fairly conducted is known to all who stop to 
think. Anything to down one’s opponent is too often the 
method employed. To be able to win by force of fair 
argument, by a niasterly use of one’s brief, is an impor- 
tant matter. Any one desirous of knowing the best 
methods of argument will find this book a decided he'p. 


HEAVENLY HERETICS: : JONATHAN EDWARDS, 
JOHN WESLEY, HORACE BUSHNELL, PHILLIPS 
BROOKS. WULLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. By 
Lyman P. Powell, rector of St. John’s church, North- 
ampton, Mass. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25, net. 

Dr. Powell is always entertaining, and here he his five 
highiy attractive subjects for his pen. It is an unusual 
grouping—-Edwards, Wesley, Bushnell, Brooks, and 
Channing. It is not easy to see why he made just this 
selection, but it is not necessary that we should. It is 
enough that each is a delightful personality. The author 
presents each as he thinks he appeared in the pulpit to 
the more discriminating among his own hearers at the 
time. He has made free use of contemporary testimony, 
illustrated incidents, and local color, in order to indicate 
the rootage, as well as the fruitage, of some of the most 
noteworthy and influential preaching that has been given 
in America, 

THE PUPILS’ ARITHMETIC. Primary Book, Part 
I. By James C. Byrnes, of board of examiners, Julia 
Richman, district superintendent; John S&S. Roberts, 
principal, all of New York city. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth.- Illustrated. 216 pp. Price, 
26 cents, net. 

New York city is setting a marvelous pace in all lines 
of school work. and no one has more to his credit in all 
this than has Julia Richman, superintendent in the 
Hester-street district, where can be found the noblest 


character effects of disciptine, the best of classification, 


for efficiency, remarkable uniformity in penmanship, 
highly commendable skill in language expression, and 
most gratifying success in the use of numbers. The 
publishers, the schools, and the public are to be con- 
gratulated upon the embodiment of the suggestions upon 
which this number achievement rests in a compict book 
in which are the examples, problems, and hints by 
which any teacher can accomplish practically the same 
results. The authors have made prominent exercises in 
pure arithmetic, affording abundant practice in the me- 
chanical operations; problems ‘n applied arithmeti-, af- 
fording practice in gleaning thought from the printed 
page and in applying the arithmetical principles pre- 
viously learned; careful grading of the exercises and 
problems, the avoidance of long numbers and lengthy 
processes in problem work, the regular alternation of ex- 
ercises in abstract number on the one hand, and con- 
crete problems on the other. The variety and interesting 
character of the problems is a noticeable feature... Ovca- 
sionally, the problems are grouped about a central idea. 
The authors generally classify the problems about the 
mathematical principle or process upon which their so- 
lution depends. In the problems almost every phase of 
life that attracts children is touched upon. Undue 
prominence is not given to problems in dollars and cents. 
The language used is simple though not childish; stereo- 
typed forms of stating problems have been avoided. 
THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE. The Comedy 
of 'The Tempest and the Tragedy of Hamlet. School 
Edition. Introduction and Notes by Henry Norman 
Hudson, LL. D.- Edited and revised by Ebenezer 
Chariton Black, LL. D., with the co-operation of An- 
drew Jackson George, Litt. D. Boston, New York, 
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Chicago, London: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Price, each 

volume, 55 cents. 

Every student of Shakespeare knows for what . ‘Hua- 
son’s Shakespeare has stood for a third of/a century and 
more, but only those who have seen the New-Hudson 
Shakespeare can form any idea of its significance and 
value. They are beautiful as well as handy volumes, 
while the new arrangement of notes as well as their )it- 
erary flavor and scholarly accuracy make them delight- 
ful beyond expression and valuable beyond estimate. 
THE HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH. By Professor 

Alvin Davison, M. 8., of Lafayette’ College. New 

York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

12mo. 223 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is an intermediate text-book of essential physiol- 
ogy, applied hygiene, and practical sanitation for schools. 
The author’s aim is to present the subject of personal 
and public health in a way that will stir the interest of 
boys and girls, and fix in their minds the essentials of 
right living. The book is full of the plainest scientific 
facts relative to the body, and illustrations are copiously 
used to make these facts impressive. A sanitary life is 
the author’s supreme consideration and hope for the mul- 
titudes of children whose lives may be more or less en- 
dangered by ignorance and neglect. It is an ab‘e little 
volume on a live theme. : 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Bye Strain, incident to 
the Average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Bye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Byes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Bye Troubles; You Will Like 
Murine ‘Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Byelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 





The Mechanics 
of Writing 


By Edwin C. Woolley 
This is a companion volume to Woolley’s 


Handbook of Composition. It presents in 
a new and ; attractive _ manner. the fu nda- 
mental principles of 


Paragraphing 


and 


Punctuation 


together with helpful suggestions on manu- 
script arrangement, spelling, the order of 
words, abbreviations, the representation of 
numbers, syllabication, the use of capitals, 
and the use of italics. 








Cloth. 426 pages. $1.00 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS LAW. By Jobn J, Sullivan, 

- ‘instructor ‘at the University of Pennsylvania. New 

| “York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 433 pp. List price, 
31.50. 


A careful and comprehensive treatise on that section 
‘of law that relates to the transaction of business. It is 


- by a member of the Philadelphia bar, and evidently by 


one who is eminently competent te deal with the 
theme he has selected. For clearness the author divides 
his subjects into five books. Book I. deals with business 
contracts, Book IT. with partnerships and corporations, 
Book III. with property, personal and real, Book IV. with 

_ guretyship and guaranty, and Book V. with the estates 
of decedents. Subdivisions of these general divisions 
are numerous, so as to cover as far as possible all the 
ground under each head. It is ably done, making a 
work that is not only exceedingly valuable for lawyers, 
but also for men untrained in the technique of the law. 
One gets a hint of what a broad theme business law is, 
and of conflicts in statutes in different states and mu- 
nicipalities. But he assures us that more and more the 
attempt is being made to harmonize business law 
throughout the Union, a result that is eminently desir- 
able. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS IN. DRAMATIC FORM— 
BOOK II. By Augusta Stevenson, Indianapolis. Bos- 
ton; New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 35. cents, net. 

This is a fascinating book for the third or even second 
grade. It is all life and action, dramatic action. It ap- 
peals to the imagination, makes book talk real life, ap- 
peals fo the children in definite and childlike ways. The 
flustrations give added spirit to the dramatization. 
There are twenty-four classics from “The Clever Kid” 
to “Pocahontas Saves Jamestown.” The dramatizing is 
not merely for amusement but equally for the develop- 
meént of an expressive, natural voice in both reading and 
speaking. It is a book which meets many needs and all 
in a highly satisfactory way. 

A MOTHER’S LIST OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Compiled by Gertrude Weld Arnold. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth. 16mo. 270 pp. Price, $1.00. 
A very. helpful little volume giving. brief but most 

valuable hints as to the character of the many books 

published for children. It is not the work of a mere li- 

brarian, which niight be formal and colorless, but rather 

of one who hopes to be a guide to mothers in the selec- 
tion of books for the little people. The plan is to give 

a list of books according to the children’s age, and the 

list runs from two years of age to fourteen. This has 

meant a colossal work for the author, but she is to be 
congratulated on having done what she set out to do. 

How she had the patience to do it “goodness only 

knows”! It is litthe wonder that Thomas Wentworth 

Higginson should have written a charming preface for 

it, or that Alice M. Jordan of the Boston public library 

should have sent her congratulations upon the achieve- 
ment. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING—BOOK 
Ill. By Georgine Burchill, William L. Ettinger. and 
Edgar D. Shimer, al! of the New York city schools. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 192 pp. 
Price, 48 cents. 

A fascinatingly interesting work for the school children, 
designed to stimulate their desire for reading. Remem- 
bering duly the play of imagination in childhocd the 
compilers have based their pedagogical method on a col- 
lection of legends and fairy tales, all of which sparkle 
with life and action. These three authors work to- 
gether year in and year out. They have schools that are 
of national significance and they have made a book here 
—and it is third in the series—that is a charmer for chil- 
dren and no less so for teachers. Every book in the se- 
ries is ideal. 


OVERHEARD IN FAIRYLAND. By Madge A. Big- 
ham. [Illustrated by Ruth S. Clements. Boston: Lit- 
tle. Brown & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 237 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The author frankly confesses that Barrie’s “Peter 

Pan” was the inspiration of these fairy stories. Weil 

selected fairy tales, the writer of this book believes, have 

a specific ethical value, that by means of them rever- 

ence, Sympathy, and other good things are awakened 

and stimulated. Certainly, judging by the tales she has 
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selected, children will not only ‘be delighted but also 
benefited by them. ‘There is a distinct charm about 
such stories as “Origin of Toadstools,” “Why Apples 
Have Stars Within,” “Why the Leaves Shake,” “Why 
Violets Have Golden Hearts,” etc. And there is not only 
a charm about them, but there is also a fund of infor a- 
tion along nature-study lines for the little folks. The 
illustrations are most happily conceived, and their being 
in colors adds greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 


SCHOOL DRAWING. A Real Correlation. By Fred 
Hamilton Daniels, Newton, Mass. Springfield, Mass.: 
Milton Bradley Company. Brilliantly illustrated. 
Cloth. Price, $1.20. 

Mr. Daniels has attracted wide attention, both of 
teachers and artists, from the notable and uniform re- 
sults secured and from the way in which he has do: e it. 
This book is a revelation and a suggestion. One phase 
of his work and that which is here emphasized is the 
adaptation of all child life to schoolroom art, or if you 
prefer, the adaptation of schoolroom ant to real life. In 
this book of 156 pages Mr. Daniels has made such an 
adaptation in seventy-six phases of life, using seventy- 
six full-page illustrations of what has been done in the 
Newton schools, what can be done anywhere. Here »re 
some of the subjects utilized: “An Indian Camp,” “The 
Ships of Columbus,” “Henry Hudson,” “Early Ply- 
mouth,” “A Dining Room,” “A Christmas Store Win- 
dow,” “A Valentine,” “The Fulton Steamboat,” “Open- 
ing of the Mississippi River,” “The Sunbonnet Babics in 
Winter,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “The Arctic Regions,” 
“The Nile and the Desert,” “Lumbering,” “The Beaver 
Dam,” “The Village Street,” “The Lawn Party,” “Vege- 
table Drawings,” “The Farm,” “Circus Parade,” “The 
Chicken Yard,” “The Spring Birds,” “The Rabbit Farm,” 
“What the Wind Does,” “Winter Sports,” “The Baseball 
Team.” 

LIFE IN THE GRBENWOOD. By Marion F. Lan- 
sing. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 16.0. 
180 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A delightful setting of the history of Robin Hceod and 
his foresters. Though an outlaw according to the life 
of his time, there was more of just law, generosity to 
comrades, and love of honor in Sherwood forest than in 
the king’s court. The author tells the woodland story in 
her best descriptive vein, intersperses it with some ex- 
cellent ballads in modern English, and makes it a fasci- 
nating tale for our lads especially. Mr. Copeland’s il- 
lustrations are choice. 


ELSIE AND THE ARKANSAW BEAR. By Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. Cloth. 253 pp. Price, $1.00. 

A series of most improbable yet intensely interesting 
yarns about a little girl and a bear. The bear does any 
number of inconceivable stunts, and the little girl trusts 
the bear as no live girl would do. But notwithstanding 
all this fiction, the book will make a strong appeal to the 
minds of children, who live more in the region of imagi- 
nation than they will in after years. Frank Ver Beck, 
the animal painter, is the sponsor for the illustrations, 
which are in perfect harmony with the peculiarities of 
the text. Boys and girls who love animal stories will 
doubtless be interested in this one, which, from its 
standpoint, is a good one. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


““Minual Arts for Elementary Schools: Teachers’ Manual 
and Eight Books.”’ By C. S. Hamm 
Boston D. C. ‘Heath & co. ock and A. G. Hammock. 

** Junior ublic.” By William R. , 4 : 
soupien ra y George New York: D. 
Page & ee By Irving Bacheller. New York: Doubleday, 

"Masters of Literature — Defoe,” Edited by John Mans- 
oi tebe of Naren P age _eaer e Bell & Sens. 

‘*Historic Boyhood.’’ By R. 8. Holland. . Price, $1.50. Phil . 
phia: George W. Jacobs. “ _ 

** History of the Human Body.” By 4. H. Wilder. “ Tres Come- 
dias Modernus.’’ Edited by F. W. Morrison. Price 60 centa —— 
** Selections from Samuel Johnson.”’ Edited by C. G. Osgood.—— 
“Physiology of Man and Other Animals.” “By Anne Moore. 
Price, 80 cents, New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Life and Letters of Susan Warner.’’ By A. B. Warner. 
Price, $2.50 ——“‘ One Thousand Salads.”’ By OliveGreen. Price, 
$1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

** Methods of Teaching.’’ By W. W. Charters. Chicago: Row, 
Peterson & Co. 

“Your Character.’’ By Elizabeth Towne and C. 8. Twing. Price, 
75 cents. Holyoke, Mass. : Elizabeth Towre. 

‘Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the Thought 
Processes.”” Ky E. B. Titchener. Price, $1.25. New York: The 
Macmillan ee: 

**The School Garden Book.’’ By C. M. Weed and Philip Emerson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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MS of educational news to be inserted 
under this h are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Onion. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 26, 27, 28, 29: Utah State 
Teachers’ Association, Salt Lake 
City. 


December 27-30: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, 
secretary. 


December 27, 28: American Federa- 
tion of Teachers of the Mathe- 
matical and Natural Sciences, Bos- 
ton. 


December 27, 28, 29, 30: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 


December 27-30: California Teachers’ 
Association, San Francisco. 


December 28, 29, 30: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Charlotte, 
S & 


December 28-30: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs; 
H. S. Hartzog, Arkadelphia, presi- 
dent. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


February 26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 


March 1, 2, 3: Department Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Baster week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. B. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 


y~ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 








VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. ‘The Vermont 
branch of the Classical Association 
of New England held its meeting in 
Middlebury December 4. The sub- 
jects discussed were: “To What Ex- 
tent Can Co-operation Between Eng- 
lish and Latin Teachers be De- 
manded?’ “Is the Mastery of a List 
of Latin Words with English Equiva- 
lents the Best Way to Achieve Power 
to Read Latin?” “Is the Amount of 
Latin Now Required for College Ex- 
cessive?’ “Vergil’s Attempt at Bty- 
mology,” “A Larger Acquaintance 
with Greek and Roman Life—Shall 
the Pupil Get It from the Teacher of 
Classics or from the Teacher of His- 
tory?” “Is Greek to be Begun in 
Schools or in Colleges?” The princi- 
pal speakers were E. G. Abbott of 
Montpelier high school; H. H. Jack- 
son, Barre high school; R. W. Palmer, 
Lyndon high school; M. D. Chitten- 
den, Burlington high school; Mrs. M. 
R. Dejett, Shelburne high <chool; M. 
lt. White, Middlebury College; Pro- 
fessor E. D. Collins, Professor M. R. 
Sanford, Middlebury College; E.G. 
Ham, Randolph high school; J. H. 
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Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 
These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. 


offer a practical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical draw- 
orking ~~ are made, of accurate 


ae neatness, and good arrangement. No 


ings which develop the idea of how 
and the o 


or solids are needed 


ects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make | 
mechanical drawing practical in schoolswhere it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. _ 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. pe, set, 25 cents 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Avene, San Francisco; 


Chicago: Thomas Char 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas Oity: Hoover Bros, (Agents), rr E. 9th Street. 
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The largest school of , Literature, and 
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WM. J. ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


whether ass creative thinker of as 


in’ . A beautiful new buildi . - 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full ierinetite 
on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
new BOSTON, MASS 








Fuller, Brandon high school; 8. E. 
Bassett, University of Vermont; C. 8. 
Billings, Troy Conference Academy. 
Principal M. D. Chittenden of Bur- 
lington was elected president, and H. 
H. Jackson of Barre retary. 

The new course in pedagogy offered 
in Middlebury College, beginning 
next September, is designed to ex- 
tend che training of teachers through 
the entire four years of the course. 
Latin will be required for admission 
as for the classical course. 

MORRISVILLB. D. H. Lamberton, 
former editor of the Morrisville Mes- 
senger, will be one of the speakers 
who will assist the state superintend- 
ent on his “campaign of education” 
after the holidays. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Theodore Milton Dilla- 
way has been appointed director and 
supervisor of art, drawing, and man- 
ual training of the Boston schools. 
He was graduated from Somerville 
high school in 1892, and from the 
Massachusetts Normal Art school in 
1897, and took a special course in the 
Delacluse Art school in Paris in 1898. 
He supervised in North Adams and 
Williamstown untfl 1900, when he 
was appointed in the same capacity 
in the Buffalo public schools from 
1900 to 1909. He was director of the 
normal art course at the Allbright 
Art Academy in Buffalo. He is a 
member of the Council of Supervisors 
and the Eastern Artand Manual 
Training Association. He was one 
of the teachers chosen by the Mosely 
commission to- inspect drawing and 
art in the schools of England. 


NEW BEDFORD. Charles. R. 
Allen of this city is giving New Bed- 
ford a lot of valuable advertising the 
country over. In a new school of 
seventy boys he is trying to work out 
the first successful school ever estab- 
lished under the state-city system. 
If he succeeds, and it looks as though 
he would, beth he and the city will 
receive and deserve much credit. For 
three years the state industrial com- 
mission spent something like a hun- 
dred thousand trying to show what 


could be done, and now Mr. Allen is 
apparently going to do it in a small 
but adequate way. Seventy boys 
are all right for a demonstration. At 
the Milwaukee meeting December 2, 
3, and 4 Mr. Allen was one of the at- 
tractions. 

CAMBRIDGE. Superintendent F. 
E. Parlin of the school department 
has recommended the consolidation 
under one head of the Cambridge 
Latin and the Cambridge hizh school 
from January 1. 

MELROSE. The city is to have 
three new playgrounds next season. 
It is to be the best equipped with 
playgrounds of any city in the state. 


CONNECTICUT. 

ANSONIA. The suggestion of Su- 
perintendent Buckley of the public 
schools of Ansonia that a text-book 
of Ansonia be prepared for the use 
and information of the children of 
the city, is being favorably com- 
mented upon. There is no written 
history of Ansonia, and the teachers 
in the public schools labor at a dis- 
advantage when touching local mat- 
ters. 

TAFTVILLE. The resignation of 
Miss Estelle H. Post of Westbrook, 
who for the past three years and a 
half has been a successful teacher at 
the Wequonnoc school, has been re- 
ceived. Miss Post goes to the Dan- 
bury Normal school to teach a fourth 
grade class there next term. 

HARTFORD. The Hartford park 
commissioners at their December 
meeting chose Thomas S. Weaver, su- 
perintendent of schools, a member of 
the commission to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Lewis C. 
rover, the unexpired term ending 
May 1, 1914. 

The Hartford Motherhood clvb at 
its meeting recently approved for 
presentation to the board of school 
visiters resolutions in favor of in- 
cluding swimming lessons in the pub- 
lic school course. The resolutions 
follow :— 

“The Hartford Motherhood club, 
comprising in its membership about 
200 patrons of our public schools, 
and having for one of its chief ob- 
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jects the promotion of all agencies 
for the physical, moral and mental 
development of children, begs to in- 
vite your careful consideration of the 
following :— 

“Whereas, many lives are lost to 
our community each year through 
ignorance of the art of swimming, 
and 

“Whereas, swimming has_ been 
made a required feature of the pub- 
lie school curriculum of Boston and 
other progressive cities— 

“Resolved, that we petition your 
honoruble body to make swimming a 
prescribed feature of the curriculum 
of the public schools of Hartford. 

“Resolved, that the secretary be di- 
rected to send to the board of school 
visitors 2 copy of these resolutions.” 

MERIDEN. The pubic school su- 
perintendents and school boards of 
the state of Connecticut were in an- 
nual convention assembled in Meri- 
den December 4. Timely topics per- 
taining to the schoolrooms and the 
pupils were discussed by both hodies, 
and officers and committees for the 
ensuing year were elected. The of- 
ficers elected by the school superin- 
tendents were: President, F. A. Ver- 
Planck, South Manchester; vice- 
president, C. H. Keyes, Hartford; 
secretary nd treasurer, Clarence H. 
Woolsey, Middletown. A committee 
was appointed to co-operate with a 
similar committee from the school 
boards to investigate the efficiency of 
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present methods of school adminis- 
tration. The members of the school 
boards elected the following officers: 
President, Strong Comstock, Wilton; 
first vice-president, J. M. Hubbard, 
Middletown; second vice-president, 
Mrs. L. A. Cummings, Plantsville; 
seeretary, Charles N. Hall, New Mil- 
ford; treasurers James B. McCabe, 
Cheshire; executive committee, Hart- 
ford county, C. C. Persiana, South- 
ington; New Haven county, A. D. 
Ayers, Madison; New London county, 
S. P. Willard, Colchester; Fairfield 
county, Z. C. Beard, Huntington; 
Litchfield county, Dr. F. J. Peck, 
Litchfield; Windham county, James 
H. Paine, Danielson; Tolland county, 
Andrew Kingsbury, Coventry; Mid- 
dlesex county, William C. Robinson, 
Middletown. 

FAIRFIELD. William A. Wheat- 
ley, superintendent of schools in the 
towns of Fairfield and Westpcrt, has 
been chosen for the place of superin- 
tendent of schools in Middletown, 
Ct., to sueeeed Dr. C. H. Woolsey. 
Mr. Wheatley was born in Syracuse, 
N. Y., and in 1894 was graduated 
from Syracuse University. He is a 
Phi Beta. Kappa man, and Jater took 
a course in pedagogy at Yale Uni- 
versity. . Among other places he has 
taught in Chester, N. Y., and at the 
summer school at Tully lake and 
Danbury. He was at one time head 
of the Syracuse University Prepara- 
tory school, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


—_ 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Superintendent 
C. N. Kendall has had his salary in- 
creased from $5,000 to $5,800, becin- 
ning on November 1. Mr. Kendall 
has been here for nine years, and in 
April last was re-elected for four 
years more. It is needless to say 
that he has never had an opposing 
vote. At the time of his re-election 
the board wished to increase his sal- 
ary, but he declined to accept it until 
provision had been made for increas- 
ing the salaries of the teachers. That 
having been done they advanced his 
salary and he accepted this demon- 
stration of their appreciation of his 
services. This makes sure that Mr. 
Kendall will remain in the city. In 
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all of the nine years he has been sub- 
ject to temptation from other cities, 
but the places paying enough to 
tempt a man away from such a sal- 
ary in such a city are few. 


SHELBYVILLE. The attendance 
upon the high school has nearly 
doubled in three years, and the inten- 
sity of interest has had even a 
greater advance. The high school 
maintains a lecture course each win- 
ter and it pays handsomely, which is 
a novel experience in the city. Su- 
perintendent C. 8. Farrell is devoted 
to the schooJs in an unusual way. 
He was for seven years a county su- 
perintendent and is used to hard 
work. 

ELKHART. This thrifty e¢ity on 
the border of Michigan is taking 
front rank educationally. In _ the 
past three years, under the superin- 
tendency of Ellis H. Drake, the city 
has built a Central school building, at 
the cost of $100,000, one-of the finest 
zTade school buildings in the United 
States outside of a few metropolitan 
cities. In this building are massed 
all the eighth-grade pupils in ihe 
city, where they have as admirable 
departmental elementary work as I 
have ever seen. All the virtues of 
departmental work are magnified and 
the weaknesses minimized. I saw, 
particularly, the work in literature 
and arithmetic, and it was sensible 
and every way satisfactory and grati- 
fying. The teaching of commercial 
arithmetic was the best I have ever 
seen in an elementary school, There 
is to be in the near future a new high 
school building costing $125,000. It 
will be in the same block with the 
Central school, making: the most 
neble combination of public school 
buildings in the state. 

OHIO. 

TOLEDO. The Central Ohio 
Teachers’ Assoeiation met at Toledo 
November 12 and 18. It is said to 
have been a great meeting. Dr. Na- 
thaniel Butler was there at his best, 
Dr. John O. Reed was there pleading 
for more efficient work all along the 
line from the primary school to the 
university.. Professor A. O. Norton 
spoke interestingly of. what he con- 
siders “‘A Coming Revolution in Edu- 
cation.” Two thousand teachers 
were present. : 
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CLEVELAND. There has been 
inaugurated in Cleveland an off- 
campus, down-town, evening and 
afternoon. course in sociology given 
by the department of sociology of 
Western Reserve University. The 
course consists of seminar class 
meetings of three hours a week sup- 
plemented by two series of extra lec- 
tures. One of these series of lec- 
tures has to do with sociological con- 
ditions as they are found in Oleve- 
land. ‘The other is a series of lec- 
tures by specialists from other uni- 
versities and cities. Benjamin C. 
Marsh of New York city, Dr. John C. 
Cabot of New York, and Lawrence 
Veiller of New York were the first 
three lecturers in the series of spe- 
cial iectures. Special down-town 
evening lectures for December in the 
public course in sociology are:— 

Wednesday, December 1—Richard 
Cc. Cabot, M. D.. of the Harvard 
medical school and the Massachusetts 
General hospital; subject: ‘“Thor- 
eughness in Hospital Work, and 
What It Involves,” 

Saturday, December 4—Professor 
William T. Sedgwick of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
subject: “Public Health and Sanita- 


_tion.” 


Saturday, December 11—Robert A. 
Woods of the South End House, Bos- 
ton; subject: “Depth and Breadth in 
Settlement Work.” 

Saturday, December 18~—--Edward 
J. Ward, supervisor of the social 
centres and playgrounds in the city 
of Rochester; subject: “Rochester 
Social Centres and Civic Clubs.” 

The December lectures are being 
given in the large auditorium of the 
Cleveland medical library. 


MICHIGAN. 


HUDSON. Lenawee and Hills- 
dale counties held a joint institute 
this year in this city December 3 and 
4. It was a _ notable success, more 
than 400 registering, and the audi- 
ences filled the largest auditorium in 
the city, being above 800. There 
was an excellent spirit and intense 
earnestness. Hudson is on the 
boundary between the counties. 
There are two colleges, one in each 
county, Hillsdale and Adrian, and 
presidents and faculties. are inter- 
ested in local educational affairs, 
The public schools of those two cities 
have bad the advantage of long ser- 
vice of exceptionally . efficient super- 
intendents, S. J. Gier of Hiilsdale 
and C. W. Miekens of Adrian. There 
are other city superintendents who 
are doing things out of the usual. At 
Hudson J. . Rieman has developed 
a new and highly valuable system of 
school savings, which is likely to 
niake the school, savings plan univer- 
sal. E. C. MeAlpine of Tecumseh 
has put in operation the best scheme 
for awakening and retaining the in- 
terest of non-bookish boys that I have 
ever known. I shall soon present 
this novel work of Superintendent 
McAlpine in  extenso. At North 
Adams F. P. Knapp is doing the 
best rural school agricultural work in 
the state in the estimate of the Agri- 
eultural College people. These are 
the specialties of which 1 chanced to 
know. The county superintendents, 
known in this state as commission- 
ers, are admirably equipped for their 
work, Harry McClare of Hitlsdale 
and M. W. Hensel of Lenawee. 
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336 Fulton Street, 390 Broadway or Flatbush Avenue Terminal; 


Subway, Brooklyn, or at Stations. 
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Passenger Traffic Manager. 
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GRAND RAPIDS. Three hundred 
teachers from all parts of Kent 
county have organized the Teachers’ 
Association of Kent county. Presi- 
dent, Clyde Overholt, Caledonia; 
vice-president, George Downs, South 
Grand Rapids: secretary and treas- 
urer, Margaret Hulty. Caledonia. It 
is planned to hold monthly meetings 
of the society in Grand Rapids. 


DETROIT. William A. Ellis, prin- 
cipal of the Duffield school, president 
of the Teachers’ Association, was the 
genius and master of the famous 
Martindale reception. There is al- 
ways something doing when Bilis 
takes a thing in hand. 


NEBRASKA. 

PERU. Nebraska is at white heat 
for football reform. President Crab- 
tree of the State Normal school of 
this place is one of the leaders in 
sending the following letter broad- 
cast in the state:-— 

“The high schools, normal schools, 
and colleges: of the state are all 
anxious for further changes in the 
game of football. The number of 
deaths resulting from football  in- 
juries during the season is appalling 
and certainly justifies the press in 


~ HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stain 


denouneing the game as a_ college 
sport unless its dangerous features 
can be greatly reduced. If educa- 
tional institutions will do their part 
it ought to be possible to influence a 
revision of the rules for next year’s 
playing. But we must in some way 
reach the committee which has the 
anthority to make changes. Let us 
strike while the iron is hot and all 
strike at the same time. Our state 
university is in a position to have in- 
fluence with this central committee. 
So the purpose of this. letter is to 
suggest that every college and nor- 
mal school president and every city 
superintendent write Chancellor 
Samuel Avery at once authorizing 
the university to represent their in- 
stitution, so that the university may 
not only voice her own wishes but 
also the urgent desire of all educa- 
tional institutions in the state. The 
university committee is deserving of 
much of the credit for changes made 
in the rules three years ago.” 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. At the last session of 
the Kansas legislature a law was en- 
acted granting state aid of $500 an- 
nually to such schools as might be 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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designated by the state board of edu- 
eation and that would institute a 
eonrse in normal training. More 
than 100 schools have been thus rec- 
ognized by the state board of edu- 
cation, and some 1,400 pupils have 
pledged themselves to take this 
work. The distinctive normal train- 
ing is done in the senior year. 


WISCONSIN. 


RACINE. Superintendent Nelson 
is gradually reducing the number of 
pupils per teacher. Already he has 
brought the number down more than 
ten per teacher. This city has ten 
men principals out of 166 teachers, 
and they are exceptionally strong 


men both in character and _ leader- 
ship. 
MINNESOTA. 
CROOKSTON. Northern Minne- 


sota is making rapid strides educa- 
tionaily, as well as industrially and 
agriculturally. From Duluth to 
Moorhead, and in the regions to the 
north, all educational forces are ener- 
getic and progressive. The Northern 
Minnesota State Association in this 
city demonstrated this. All the lead- 
ers were in attendance and with 
them came the rank and file, making 
a notably enterprising body of school 
men and women. The largest audi- 
torium was filled to overflowing at 
every session. There are no _ tradi- 
tions to stand in the way of progress, 
although the inertia of human nature 
has to be overcome even here. State 
Superintendent C. G. Shulz_ enters 
into the problems of every section of 
the state, as was much in evidence at 
this meeting. He, with his deputies, 
had a_ half-day session with the 
school trustees, superintendents, and 
normal school people. Rarely does 
one hear anything more directly help- 
fal than was heard here. Then, 
nearby, is the Crookston School of 
Agriculture, an annex of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, the only institu- 
tion of the kind, I think, in the 
United States. Superintendent Wil- 
liam Robertson combines the ele 


ment of leadership and of admin- 
ist.ation in an unusual degree. The 
experiment farm, where the school is 
located, has been put into prime con- 
dition for farming. The school fits 
both young men and women for an 
all-round successful farm life, which 
must mean also useful citizenship. 
The whole life of the students is 
toned up, as may be seen from the 
fact that no teacher, student, or em- 
ployee can use either liquors or to- 
bacco on the farm. The courses 
cover agricultural and domestic 
chemistry, domestic hygiene, ento- 
mology and zoology, agricultural 
physics, farm botany, home econom- 
ics, home managing, household art, 
social culture, farm accounts. farm 
mathematics, breeding, dairying, 
feeding, vegetable-gardening, field 
crops, fruit-growing, dressing and 
curing meats, soils and fertilizers, 
forestry, stock-judging, study of 
breeds, blacksmithing, carpentering, 


laundering, cooking, sewing, hand- 
ling grain and machinery. Every 
phase of farm life, every feature of 


domestic and school life is highly 
satisfactory from any standpoint. 


oe 


ILLINOIS. 


PEORIA. The city board of edu- 
cation after five years of expensive 
litigation has compromised with the 
bondsmen of Newton C. Dougherty, 
taking $27,500 for the $400.000 which 
the city lost through Mr. Dougherty. 


CHICAGO. Action by the board 
of trustees of the University of Chi- 
cago insures University College a 
more important place in the lives of 
the public school teachers of Chicago 
than it has ever enjoyed. Changes 
are made in its rules which are ex- 
pected to-make the insti‘ution the 
inost popular means in Chicago for 
teachers’ study. This marks the 
latest step in the rehabilitation of the 
college, which began with the ap- 
pointment last year of Walter A. 

ayne as dean. The important 
changes sanctioned by the trustees 
are as follows: Elimination of the $5 
matriculation fee required of all 
other students taking work in any de- 
partment of the university in the case 
of teachers in the public schools of 
Chicago and vicinity. A special 
tuition fee of $13 per majer for those 
registering in University College, the 
regular fee being $20. Permission for 
all public school teachers in the col- 
lege to take any course offered in the 
university proper without additional 
fees. A large increase. especially at 
the college of education, in the num- 
ber of classes held on the Midway 
from 4 to 6 o’clock in the afternoon, 
so that school teachers can attend 
after the close of school. Twenty-two 
members of the university faculty, 
from twelve different de ‘ariments, 
offer courses. 


, eS 
~_> . 


Professor A. H. Munsell! has con- 
sented to give a course of six illus- 
trated lectures with demonstrations 
of his system of Measured Color on 
Saturday afternoon, beginning the 
middle of February. 1910. Those 
wishing to attend such a course will 
communicate with H. A. Putnam, 84 
Washington street, Boston. Mass., 
before January 15 for terms and par- 
ticulars. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

The greatest interest has been 
aroused in Boston over the coming to 
Keith’s theatre of a new juvenile 
comedian named “Little Billy,” said 
to be the smartest and at the same 
time the cleverest youngster that has 
ever appeared on the stage. Billy 
has been for several years playing 
small parts in a repertoire company 
in which he learned to sing, dance, 
and do things “just like a man.” He 
will make his first introduction to 
3oston Christmas week, where he 
will be a feature of a splendid holi- 
day bill prepared especially for the 
Christmas season. One feature of it 
will be the distribution of presents to 
the thousands of young folks who al- 
ways goto Keith’s at Christmas time, 
and Billy will be on hand to do the 
honors, besides appearing in his own 
specialty of singing and dancing, with 
many changes of costume. The en- 
tire bill will be in keeping with this, 
including the big musical spectacle 
“Kris Kringle’s Dream.” with the 
“Top o’ th’ World Dancers,” and rhe 
famous Collie Ballet; Howard and 
North, the rural comedians, in “Back 
to Wellington’; Frankie Carpenter, 
New England’s famous repertoire 
star: the Two Pucks; Frank Morrell, 
the minstrel tenor; the Juggling Nor- 
ans: and that most versatile of all 
entertainers, Henri French. 





Shorthand and Typewriting at 
Teachers College. 


It may interest commercial teach- | 


ers to know that an evening e'emen- 
tary and a speed-class in Isaac Pit- 
man shorthand for men and women 
is now conducted at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for the 
purpose of qualifying to teach the 
subject and to secure civil service 
and court-reporting and  private-sec- 
retary positions. Cost of course of 
seventeen weeks, $15. <A typewriting 
class in connection with shorthand is 
being conducted at Earl hall, Colum- 
bia University. Day classes in short- 
hand, elementary and speed, are also 
heing established. The qualification 
for entering is a high school educa- 


tion or its equivalent. Students may 
| 


enter at any time. 
- ° 
THE REASON. 

I had taken my silk hat to a local 
dealer to be ironed, an operation 
which his employee accomplished 
while I waited. As I donned the 
head-piece, I happened casually to 


observe: “It’s always been a wonder 
to me that your establishment could 
afford to iron hats gratis.” The lat- 
ter smiled sadly. “Oh,” answered 
he, meekly, “the hats would last 
much too-long if we didn’t.”—Har- 


per’s Magazine. 


a 
os 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Dolan—‘‘So Casey was running me 
down an’ ye stood up for me?’ 

Callahan—“Oi did: Oi siz to him, 
‘Casey,’ siz Oi, ‘ye’re honest and 
truthful, and ye’re no coward— and 
ve work hard and pay yer dibts—and 
ye don't get drunk and lick yer woife 
-—but in other respects ye’re no bet- 
ter than Dolan!"’—Puck. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


MASSACHUSETT is next to New York the most extensive field of this Agency; we 

senda good many teachers to Massachusetts frcm al) over the 
country, and we send a great many teachers from Massacbutretis to al] parts o1 the Union, 
Thus on Sept. 13, 1909, we received a letter from Col.Fowler, principa) of theKentucky Military 
Institute, saying: ‘Kindly recommend a man to teach science and mathematics. You know 
my requirements.’’ Our most available man was just then teaching as a substitute in North- 
ampton. Instead of communicating with him we called up Supt. Congdon of horthampton on 
the long distance telephone, told him the T0 ing to release Mr. . Wehad a satis- 
circumstances and asked him if he was will- factory candidate in New Haven, Conn., to 
take the place to be vacated by Mr. , and Mr.Congdon cheerfully agreed to the exchange. 
We telegraphed Col. Fowler: *‘Mr. , Dartmout aduate,some experience, promising 
man, can come immediately,” and received immediate :eply: “Get Mr. here as 
soon as possible.” It is worth noting: (1) Mr. did not even write a letter of 
application. (2) IfMr.Congd:n had been unwilling to release Mr. , Mr. 
would never have known ofthe vacancy. We do not go around robbing one schoo) to 


et a teacher into another. (3) Why did Col. Fowler put so much 
gonfidence in us? Because we have sent him ten teachers to Old KENTUCKY 
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—— AGENCY 
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CHIC 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, tl. 


Established, reliable, largest clientage of any Western Agency. Over 8000 positions filled 
in © >lleges, Normal Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. Send now for Hand 
Book. Try us. Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 











Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schocIs. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


C 
*e @ ’ introduces to Colleges 
M ERICAN **. * TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIGN 60=5superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for deparimen! work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) School and Colkgesin i enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved ays- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per mcnth. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L.MYERS &_CO., 
101 Marke St., Ha rg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. . 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atianta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Astists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 





During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
|and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
| Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
| do for you. 

| MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


| 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 





608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont, 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


This Agency has had, during several months past, more positions to fill than avail- 
able candidates, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and other states. Exceptionally favorable 
terms for registration and commission. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © “:.xecccon strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


| 
| The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 
| 
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We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ia 
every part ef the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
WM. F. JARVIS 


Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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Remington 


First 
in the 
Business 
World 
Best 
for the 
School 
Room 


That more Remington Typewriters are in actual 
use in the Business World than any other writing 
machine—that the great demand for Remington 
Operators is increasing—and that more and better 
positions are open to Remington Operators—these 
are the real reasons why the Remington is the 
Standard writing machine for commercial school use. 


See the New Models 10 and 11 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


Malden 
culmmercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


—— 





Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








Common Sense Exercises 


GEOGRAPHY 


By SEYMOUR EATON 


Tae purpose of this manual is to offer sug- 
gestive questions on geography which will 
require the pupils to think, and which will 
test their knowledge of the subject. It con- 
sists of over 600 questions on the geography 
of the United States and of the continents 
from the physical, commercial and industrial 
standpoints. It places at the disposal of the 
teacher many helpful ideas, and at the same 
time naturally suggests other methods of 
handling the subject. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 


500 EXERCISES 


EDITED BY 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of exercises intended 
to supplement the ordinary text-books 
on English Grammar. The exercises 
and questions are so constructed that 
they can be readily adapted to the 
various needs of the classroom. 
Rightly used, they will prove invalu- 
able in testing the pupil’s knowledge 


of grammar. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 























